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ON THE IMMORTALITY OF EXAMINATION PESTS 
By Epwarp F. Haucu 


HERE was a time when the touchstone of the hopeful high 
school graduate’s fitness to enter cloistered college halls was his 
fluency in declining in faultless German the biological curiosities, 
Reptil, Animal and Fossil. A little search among old and happily 
forgotten examination papers might easily add Amphibium and 
Krokodil to the list. I am tempted to suggest in passing that the 
examiner, in spite of appearances to the contrary, was not wholly 
void of humane and scholarly intentions. Let us credit him at 
least with the well-meant attempt to furnish his prospective 
student with a correct and adequate nomenclature for the academic 
menagerie that was to furnish him a doleful amusement during 
the more tedious hours of the coming college years. 
' !'Lest one linguistic field should prove insufficient for his 
entertainment, we took care to provide him with a few joujoux 
from somewhere else: a few cailloux to throw at the Animalien, or 
if he preferred a less deadly missile, a chou or two. These might 
serve to scare away at least the hiboux and still leave him suffi- 
ciently helpless for ordinary disciplinary purposes before whatever 
other pests the faultless rhythm of the deathless list might suggest. 
Fuss enough was made over these pedagogic joujoux in days 
gone by to keep the minds of the helpless victims in lifelong 
confusion about them. Did you ever have trouble on the spur of 
the hectic and unhappy fraction of a moment in instantaneously 
recalling whether it was s or x that these beasts took with them 
when a whole lot of them went off on a witches’ Sabbath together? 
If you did, you know how it feels to be the joujou of fate and 
pedantry in its playful mood. 
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The Big Noise about the Direct Method and similar plans 
of salvation have put to flight the creatures of the night and slime. 
They no longer stare at us with their one-time boldness out of the 
cold type of college entrance examination papers. The human 
race is irrevocably committed to progress, so we are told, and 
learning, more or less unwillingly, moves on with the rest of the 
procession. Yes, there has been a house-cleaning. The evil 
spirits have been exorcised; the house is empty, swept and gar- 
nished—and ready for new tenants no less evil than the first! 
Ghosts are hard to lay in these piping times of ouija boards, and 
seasoned pedantry dies hard. The documentary evidence that 
I have in hand to this effect bears a date considerably less than 
twenty, or fifteen, or even five, years back. Nor is it the product 
of some obscure, small, forgotten, stick-to-your-guns-at-all-costs, 
one-horse college; it is statewide in its application in one of the 
biggest and most progressive states in all the Union. 

Of the one hundred, or two hundred, or possibly several 
thousand, bromides with which the unlettered Sancho Panza ekes 
out the meagre schooling of his thread-bare speech, here are a few 
that, judging by the documents before me, young Americans, 
after two years of study (of “proverbios,’’ or of Spanish?) are 
expected, not only to know, but to explain in Spanish: 


No hay mal que por bien no venga 

Del dicho al hecho hay mucho trecho 

No hay mal que dure cien afios (Let’s hope so!) 

Mas vale buen callar que mal hablar 

Mas vale tarde que nunca 

No hay miel sin hiel 
In most cases the meaning is obvious enough. Even where it is 
not, it might still be inferred from the context if there were a 
context with which to connect it. But to provide it, would be 
making things much too easy for the ambitious two-year-old. It 
is apparently the business of the examiner, not to test knowledge 
of Spanish in more or less natural textual environment, but to 
kill where and while the killing is good. Even then the two-year- 
old might escape easily enough, for he has a choice of three out of 
the six “proverbios.”” But what abysmal lack, or fiendish super- 
abundance, of a sense of humor prompts the cheerful executioner 
to ask his trembling victim to explain in Spanish, for example: 





Ah RP aad? 
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“Mas vale tarde que nunca’? The very rights of man could 
not be more self-evident! Verily might we say with Sancho: 
“Del dicho al hecho,” etc. 

Sancho-like—I too am a pedagogue—I can not resist the 
impulse to interrupt myself long enough at this point to relate a 
little anecdote that occurs to me. In a little district school the 
reading lesson for the day was about a poor old Indian who, after 
the lapse of years, comes back to the haunts of a happier young 
manhood to gaze in dejection upon what to him were the brutal 
ravages of a superior civilization. A little barefoot urchin was 
reading, with every evidence of due appreciation of the pathos of 
the story, about how in his dejection “‘the Indian leaned against 
a tree,” etc. But the tyrant of the ferule was not satisfied. In 
fact, he was duly irritated at the soulful interpretation of the scene. 
Something had to be done to bring the boy back to painful, school- 
room reality. ‘“‘What does that mean?” he thundered, ‘ ‘The 
Indian leaned against a tree?’”’ The dazed Dodridge Watts 
Weaver—the name was not his only affliction—hesitated a moment, 
then rallied and informed his tormentor that he supposed it meant 
he leaned against a tree. That was about as far as he could get, 
and in desperation—at heart he was no coward—he finally 
challenged the irate tyrant to do better if he thought he could. 
The nearest he could get to it when he took up the challenge was: 
“‘Why, it means, it means, of course it means the Indian took up 
an accommodating position against the tree!’? Hands up all you 
who can come any nearer in Spanish to ‘‘Mas vale tarde que 
nunca,”’ or even, ‘‘No hay miel sin hiel’’! 


This is followed up on the same paper with the request, couched 
in polite Spanish, to translate, among other things: 


He cut his Spanish class 
He broke his engagement 
He can not help doing it 


Could any real red-blooded Ameiican youth, after wrestling 
with the problem of de-sanchoizing some of the above “‘proverbios,”’ 
be blamed for cutting his Spanish classes forever after, or breaking 
other things besides mere engagements? Or would he stand by 
the phrase of least resistance and accept the examiner’s alibi: 
“He can not help doing it’’? 
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Let us hope the red-blooded American youth tempers with 
the discretion of the Yankee the valor of more impulsive breeds; 
better days are in store for him. At the end of a third year the 
examiner, for some reason or other, relents and is now willing to 
listen to explanations, in more or less perfect American, to “‘modis- 
mos’”’ such as these: 

Abrir una boca de vara y media 

Tener el pie en dos zapatos 

Bailar al son que me tocan 

Tener malas pulgas 

Hacer ver a uno las estrellas 
Here at least is progress; no more Reptilien, no more Krokodilien, 
only malas pulgas now! 

Let us suppose the average high school pupil has sat long 
enough at the feet of Sancho to learn the several hundred ‘‘modis- 
mos” he will need to meet successfully the ingenious caprice of the 
examiner in his indiscriminate choice. Let us suppose he has 
acquired, besides, a good working knowledge of the future sub- 
junctive of arrepentirse and the common uses of placer with a 
personal subject, for the honorable mention of these things on 
the examination paper may easily mislead the unwary average 
high school teacher into supposing that they are needful in getting, 
if not into heaven, at least into college. After these achievements, 
how much time will the average high school pupil have left out of 
his thirty-eight minutes per day, five days per week for three 
years, for the scarcely less essential commonplaces of plain, but 
more or less polished, Spanish? When in the course of the first two 
years will he get the seventy-five homely Spanish words for the due 
consideration of the truly vital question suggested, among others, 
as a test of his ability in free composition: ‘Porque estudio yo 
el espafiol?”” Well might he ask! Or what “unas ciento treinta 
palabras” at the end of three years would do justice to the theme: 
“La utilidad del idioma espafiol?”’ 

As a matter of fact, the examiner seems sufficiently aware of 
the difficulty. If the pupil claims credit for oral work, he is 
privileged to ignore Sancho and also the future subjunctive 
and the uses of placer with the subject in the first person singular. 
If, on the other hand, modesty, or candor, or the State Inspector 
for Modern Languages forbids him to make such claims, he is 
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not expected to know why he studies Spanish. At the end of 
three years, ignorance of its utility will not suffice to damn him; 
at least, he will not have to tell all about it in Spanish. 

I have no quarrel with free composition in a foreign language 
as a classroom exercise. But an examination paper, if anything, 
should be as simple, concrete and definite as it is possible to make 
it. It should furnish no vestige of excuse for vague and non- 
descript lucubrations. What have those to say about the utility 
of free composition exercises on examination papers who are 
doomed, ex officio or otherwise, to pass judgment from year to 
year upon the rubbish? After a by no means meagre experience, 
at least with second year answer papers, I for one can not fool 
myself into believing that much of it really is free composition. 
Much of it is obviously an attempt at translation of an English 
original that the pupil hastily fabricates for himself as he goes 
along. It is not necessary to dwell in detail upon the usual result. 


II 


Why can he “‘not help doing it”? Not mere lust for scalps, 
zeal for the pedagogic cause has made him mad. Pedagogic 
dignity and the appearances of profound erudition must be kept 
up even on elementary examination papers. These things look 
impressive—at least to the unsophisticated. Thus works the 
logic in his subconscious mind. More consciously, the theory is 
this: If the pupil can work the Fossil, aieul and pulgas puzzles, 
he surely is an expert with the more homely and useful, the more 
immediate and obvious, but less picturesque, vocabulary and 
idiom of everyday reading and experience. Often enough, he is 
nothing of the kind. The trouble with the theory is that it is all 
wrong. 

The chief trouble with examination questions such as these 
under discussion is that they tend to misplace the emphasis in the 
teaching. It has come under my own observation that pupils 
could decline Fossil with brilliant perfection and at the same time 
managed to fail utterly in the attempt at correct usage of such 
commonplaces as Haus, Stadt, Strasse. They “got away with” 
Er werde geliebt worden sein, but the much simpler Er wurde 
gesehen was too much for them. I am told that even the hypo- 
thetical future subjunctive of arrepentirse did not seem to be 
wholly outside of the direct method experiences of the pupils of 
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at least one particular school, but that certain other matters 
much more within the range of direct common human experience 
seemed to present much more formidable difficulties. The reason 
is obvious. 

Nor is the average high school teacher at all to be blamed if he 
has not the courage to go boldly on and teach what seems to him 
really vital, regardless of examination papers. For many teachers 
examination papers, in part at least, are a guide to his teaching 
material. He has a right to regard them as such. If he teaches 
chinoiseries as a result, the blame should fall on those who set the 
papers. 


III 


If our teaching and examining is to be sound pedagogically, 
we must be as positive as human fallibility will permit us to be on 
at least two primary, and fundamentally vital, considerations: 

1. The real purpose of foreign language study in general 

2. The limitations of the high school classroom in relation to 
this general purpose. 

We know in a measure what we are driving at in the way of 
general linguistic equipment, but we have too much and too long 
neglected careful study of the proper function of the classroom 
in relation to the general purpose of language study. In our 
enthusiasm for the direct method we are all too much inclined to 
take for granted that the classroom can accomplish everything. 
We have not yet satisfactorily answered the question: What 
constitutes a reasonable achievement in a given high school course? 
We have not delimited closely enough our high school aims in 
language teaching. Only when this has been done can we proceed 
with safety to a third consideration: method. 

So far, direct methodists, no less than others, we have been all 
too pretentious and diffuse with regard to our program of aims. 
Even a three year high school course can not make accomplished 
linguists out of average high school pupils, and yet this is what 
some of us seem to have been attempting. It would be far more 
helpful if we restricted our classroom aim to the achievement of a 
decent and comfortable reading knowledge of the language taught. 
If we succeeded in this, we should be accomplishing much more 
than is usually the case with our much broader and more ambitious 


programs. 
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I am not for a moment pleading for a return to the old gram- 
matical and translation practices. Nothing in our work could 
be more calamitous than that. The most rapid and most profit- 
able progress toward the “decent and comfortable” reading 
knowledge desired is by the arduous road of constant, systematic 
and energetic oral and aural drill. It is in relation to a restricted 
and concentrated aim for a good reading knowledge that direct 
method practices can become really useful in our work. The 
pupil’s progress in learning to read English was greatly facilitated 
by the speaking knowledge he had already acquired before attempt- 
ing the task of learning to read. Oral and aural drill in the 
foreign language has an analogous effect upon his acquisition of a 
reading knowledge of it. Of course, almost from the very begin- 
ning, this oral practice must be supplemented constantly with 
written work based upon it, and constant exercise in applying the 
language power thus acquired in practice in reading suitable 
texts in the foreign language. 

Oral and aural drill, besides being the most useful instrument 
in the acquisition of a useful reading knowledge, is also the best 
means of anticipating the exigencies of a college career or an 
occupation in which a knowledge of foreign languages is useful 
or necessary. A three year high school course will not regularly 
produce accomplished linguists in every sense of the term. It 
can produce a good reading knowledge and a good foundation for 
future progress in the language, only, however, if we as teachers 
have the common honesty to restrict our aim to something we can 
really accomplish instead of making a spectacular, but brilliantly 
farcical, attempt at accomplishing the impossible. 


IV 


So far as a reading knowledge is concerned, well-chosen 
passages from the foreign text for translation into English are 
probably on the whole as good a test as is necessary, even if this 
form of test does not wholly satisfy all possible theoretical require- 
ments. So long as pupils and teachers alike are subject to 
common human frailty of judgment, and they always will be, it 
is wise to have in addition such questions on grammar, syntax 
and idiom as will encourage the sort of oral and written drill that 
is most helpful in acquiring the reading knowledge desired. It 
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' 

may be said that this is in effect the purpose of the very examina- 
tion questions here criticized. In that case credit must be given 
to those responsible at least for their good intentions, even if fear 
of making things too easy for their joujoux has robbed them of 
some of the courage of their convictions. We have managed to 
get the high school personnel, teacher and pupil alike, into a 
rather unwholesome state of mind with regard to easy examination 
questions. We have educated them to expect “stickers,’’ and 
they think all their labors in vain if a paper happens to look easy 
tothem. A high school teacher once came to me with the informa- 
tion that a certain paper was ridiculously easy. It was my painful 
privilege to inform her that I had read the answers furnished by 
her pupils, and that a rather formidable proportion of them had 
failed. I assured her that, had I set the paper, the questions 
would have been still easier, and even then I could still have kept 
out of college every one of her pupils whose knowledge of the 
essentials of the subject left too much to be desired. 

Examination questions should be easy; no one with a decent 
knowledge of the subject should be tripped up with chinoiseries. 
At the same time, no one should be allowed to pass whose achieve- 
ment in the subject is not all but perfect within the restricted 
limits of a good reading knowledge and the commonplace essentials. 
With such a knowledge of the subject on the part of the pupil the 
college could do something even if the pupil is all but ignorant of 
all but the most obvious Sanchoisms and the uses of placer in the 
subjunctive with the pronoun yo. 

Rutgers College 
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THE AIMS OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


By Dovuctas L, BUFFUM 


FEW years ago I happened to be on a coasting vessel north- 

ward bound from Copenhagen. A young man spoke to me 
in English; at first I thought that he was an Englishman, his Eng- 
lish was not merely good, it was excellent, not only in accentuation, 
but in construction and in the choice of words. It was probably 
ten minutes before I detected anything suggesting a foreign origin. 
With some hesitation I asked whether he was an Englishman; he 
replied that he had never been either in England or in the United 
States, but that he was a Cuban who had learned English in Ger- 
many, and he added that he had never studied English except on 
the Continent. He of course had great linguistic ability, but 
granting this I could not help comparing him with gifted American 
students I had known and I could not recall a single American 
student of American parentage who at the end of his collegiate 
course and without having been in France could carry on a con- 
versation with a Frenchman for ten minutes before any foreign 
influence could be detected in his speech. 

It is probably in this respect, that is, in teaching students to 
speak the language, that in both preparatory schools and colleges 
our work is weakest. We have felt this strongly at Princeton and, 
hoping to develop this side of modern language instruction, we 
introduced a few years ago an aural test which we give to all Fresh- 
men offering a modern language for entrance. We did not feel 
that we could go very far at first, consequently we began with 
what were really aural rather than oral tests, for many boys can be 
taught to understand a spoken language while they still have great 
difficulty in expressing themselves in any language but their own. 
We hope soon to change the nature of these tests so that they may 
be really oral. We should prefer to have the College Entrance 
Examination Board take over such oral tests, just as the Board 
has taken over the written examinations, but the Board feels that 
at present the difficulty and expense to be incurred in supplying 
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examiners who have the ability to speak the language and in send- 
ing them to many examination centers is too great. Until the 
Board is willing to give such oral examinations we propose to give 
them in the autumn at Princeton. 

At present these tests are, as has been said, aural rather than 
oral. A very simple test is given to those offering the elementary 
paper known as A, and a similar, but slightly more difficult aural 
test is given to those offering the written paper known as B. These 
aural tests consist of a passage in the language read aloud by the 
examiner for dictation, a second passage read aloud to be repro- 
duced in writing in English, and a third passage, also read aloud, 
on which questions relating to its content are based. These ques- 
tions are to be answered by the student in writing and in the foreign 
language. That preparatory schools which prepare the students 
admirably for the written examinations do little oral work may 
be seen by the results of the September examinations of last year. 
In the aural test corresponding to French A, 60% of the candidates 
failed; in the aural test corresponding to French B, 52° failed. 
It is interesting to compare these results with those obtained one 
month later. The men offering French B are put into sections 
where no English whatsoever is used. We gave the same type of 
aural examination to these men again after they had been attend- 
ing college for one month and then 77% passed instead of 48%, 
as had been the case one month earlier. This means that if French 
is used exclusively most students can be taught to understand 
French in a short time. In speaking French these men were of 
course inferior to those who had been taught to speak it in the 
preparatory schools. 

Throughout Freshman year the men who offered French B for 
entrance hear no English in the classroom and we feel that practi- 
cally any one can be taught to understand spoken French. This 
method requires much more work on the part of the instructor and 
it takes more time, but there is no doubt that the results can be 
obtained. A fortunate side of this type of instruction is that tutor- 
ing schools find it impossible to “‘cram’’ students so that they may 
pass such examinations. Too often, when no attention is paid to 
the ability to understand and speak the language, a tutoring school 
by studying the tactics of the old type of instructor who followed 
the methods in vogue for Latin and Greek and had his favorite 
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constructions which he invariably used in the examination, could 
by good guessing drill the students to pass the examination after 
only a few weeks of study, although in reality the student knew 
practically nothing about the language. A few years ago a profes- 
sor in one of the prominent colleges told me that he paid little 
attention to anything on an examination paper except the irregular 
verbs. 

While almost everyone may be taught tounderstanda foreign 
language, there is a type of student who probably can never learn 
to speak it. Ifa student is tone-deaf and shows that he can never 
make himself understood even imperfectly in French, we feel 
strongly tempted to advise such a man not to continue the lan- 
guage. At present, however, we allow a student of exceptional 
ability in reading and writing French to pass the examination, 
although he may be weak on the oral side. But we pass such a 
man only in case he shows exceptional ability on the written side 
and we are rapidly approaching the time when we shall condition 
all students who do not show some ability in speaking the language. 

In sections of beginners the foreign language is used almost 
exclusively in the classroom and this is also the case with those 
who offer French A for entrance. Beyond Freshman year the 
students are allowed to go into sections where English is partly 
used in the classroom or into sections where French is exclusively 
used. Many of us feel that this is a mistake and that instruction 
even in literary courses should be wholly in the foreign language, 
but at present the students are not all sufficiently prepared to 
carry on literary discussions in the foreign language and I regret to 
say that many college professors of French literature are laboring 
under the same difficulty. I hope that the day will soon come 
when courses in French are conducted in French, but the colleges 
cannot do this in all courses until the preparatory schools adopt 
the same method. 

For a number of years as a member of the Princeton Com- 
mittee on Examinations and Standing, the committee which has 
charge of the scholastic work of the students after their admission 
to college, I have paid particular attention to the reasons for failure. 
This committee annually drops from college about 130 under- 
graduates for failure in their studies. A student must have five 
courses, each usually of three hours a week, throughout the col- 
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legiate year; he may have six courses. If he fails in one half of 
the number of courses he is taking, he must leave college for one 
term. This rule is never broken. At the beginning of the next 
term he is given an opportunity to remove his deficiencies by exam- 
inations; if he is successful, he is reinstated as a member of the 
college and usually graduates a half or an entire year later than 
his class. The reason for this failure of men who have already 
passed their entrance examinations is often that they have paid too 
much attention to extra-curriculum activities. Therefore we now 
require good standing of a student before he may represent the 
college on any athletic team or become a member of a dramatic 
organization or the editor of a college publication. A number 
of men from private schools fail because after an extremely strict 
surveillance in the school they are unable to adapt themselves 
to the greater freedom allowed in college. This is seldom the case 
with those who come from High Schools. Only about one fifth 
of the Princeton men come from High Schools, the remaining four 
fifths come from private schools. The High School students 
usually stand well and they are seldom dropped after they have 
been admitted; in case they fail, it is usually at the entrance exam- 
inations, and this is often the case with boys of high standing who 
have been excused from school examinations because of their 
high standing. 

Princeton agrees thoroughly with the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board that examinations are essential. No one is ad- 
mitted by certificate and no one graduates without examinations in 
allhissubjects. Accordingtothenewplan of admission a student 
is admitted to college after he passes a comprehensive examination 
in four important subjects, provided he has maintained a high 
standing in his school. This new plan is growing in popularity 
and appeals especially to High School students. Unfortunately 
many boys of high standing in their schools, who apply for the 
comprehensive examinations, fail in them because as students of 
high standing they have been excused from their school examina- 
tions and thus have missed a valuable training. Ina recent report 
of the College Entrance Examination Board the Secretary, Mr. 
Fiske, tells of a teacher who became convinced that examinations 
were neccessary and accordingly instituted them in his school; 
thereupon the mothers of the children rose in wrath and threatened 
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the teacher with impeachment, if I may use this term, on the 
ground that he had violated the Constitution of the United States 
by subjecting the children to needless cruelty. The teacher was 
forced to give up the examinations. At Princeton we hope that 
examinations in the schools will not be abandoned and we would 
urge that without neglecting composition or grammar, all possible 
attention be paid to the spoken language in the classroom, and that 
an oral as well as a written examination be required at the end of 
the course. 

If the foreign language is spoken in the classroom almost ex- 
clusively, a greater effort and a longer training are required on the 
part of the instructor, and the number of pages read will probably 
be somewhat smaller. But even if a few pages less be read each 
year, the results obtained are an ample justification. However, 
much time may be saved. Our instructors find no difficulty 
in covering eight pages a day of Maupassant or Balzac while 
using French in the classroom, and this is done not with the 
advanced students, but with those who have offered French A for 
entrance. We have abandoned the old method of trarslating the 
entire lesson each day and instead we ask the student to define the 
more difficult words in French or to express the idea in a different 
way, to give in French a summary of what has been read; some- 
times, especially before the class is accustomed to the sound of 
French, we read aloud and ask the student to reproduce in French 
what we have read, or, if a student is not yet able to do this, we ask 
him to translate what has been read aloud. We often begin in this 
way with men who have not heard French spoken in the schools. 

The men who have offered French B for entrance do not read 
stories, but study the institutions and history of France, not only 
for their own sake, which is particularly important at present, but 
as a basis for later literary work. With these men we ban all Eng- 
lish whatsoever, and that good results are obtained is shown by 
the fact that in one month the percentage of those who understand 
spoken French is changed from 52% failing to 77% passing. This 
does not mean that these men can speak the language; this is a 
much slower process and much depends on the age of the student. 
The average age of the entering Freshman is eighteen years and a 
half. About one half of these men tell us that while they have 
studied French in the schools for two or three years, they have 
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almost never heard it spoken. At the end of Freshman year practi- 
cally all of these men can understand simple French and some of 
them can speak it, but the best results cannot be obtained in the 
colleges until the schools emphasize the spoken language. When 
preparatory schools teach French or Spanish in the language itself, 
then we can turn out men and women who will compare creditably 
with the graduates of Continental schools. That this may be one 
of the results of the war I wish to emphasize. 
Princeton University 
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SYLLABUS FOR HIGH SCHOOL SPANISH 


Joun D. Firz-GERALD, Chairman 
Professor of Spanish, University of Illinois 


ALFRED NONNEZ 
Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The committee,’ appointed three years ago to draw up a stand- 
ard four year syllabus for high school Spanish has had the advan- 
tage of working upon the syllabi prepared by the College Entrance 
Board and the Association of Romanic Language Teachers of Cali- 
fornia, the New York Minima, the National Education Association 
Minima, the Report of the Committee on First Year Course in Col- 
lege Spanish appointed by the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association, the Report of the Committee of Five on a 
Course of Study in Spanish appointed by the Modern Language 
Association, and the Report of the Interlocking Committee on the 
Coérdination of Language Study for the High Schools of Illinois, 
appointed by the Annual High School Conference of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

By a careful comparison of those of the reports that contained 
specific recommendations concerning the amount of work to be 
done, we find some very interesting results, among others a remark- 
able approximation to identity, as will be seen from a brief statement 
of the reading requirements for the first year: College Entrance 
Board—100 pages; New York Minima—65 pages (with most 
classes reported as actually covering 100 pages); National Educa- 
tion Association Minima as proposed by Professor Hatheway— 
100 pages; Association of Romanic Language Teachers of Cali- 
fornia—75 to 125 pages. 

In working up any syllabus the prime essential is naturally a 
statement of the aim that is to be had in mind in carrying out the 

1 Appointed at the annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South, 1917. A preliminary report was dis- 
cussed in the annual meeting of 1918. The report is printed in this form in order 


that Spanish teachers may have it for a study, with a view to a full discussion in 
the next annual meeting. 
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program. Mr. Wilkins of New York recently made the following 
statement: 


“The aim in the teaching of Spanish is to effect that thor- 
ough mental discipline imparted by a study of grammar, idiom 
and syntax and so to develop that ready and accurate facility 
of ear, tongue and eye that, all combined, will make the pres- 
ent and future use of the language, and progress therein, both 
possible and certain. We cannot in two, three, or even four 
years assure a student a complete mastery of the language. 
But we can and should so train him that he may apply his 
knowledge of Spanish to any one or to several ends with the 
self-confidence (conscious or unconscious) that he can easily 
grow up to any demands that may be made upon his knowle 
edge of the language.”’ 

This is good as far as it goes, but there is at least one thing that 
should be added. In the judgment of your committee the teacher 
should be able, even in a first year course in high school, to instill 
into the student some notion of and appreciation for the spirit and 
culture of the people whose language is being studied. 

In these days when methodology has assumed such a prominent 
place in the educational world that some Teachers’ Colleges have 
actually found themselves obliged to insist that students who take 
a course in methods of teaching this, that or the other subject 
should also be obliged to take acontent-course on that same sub- 
ject, it will naturally be expected that your committee will have 
something to say on the subject of method. Many would have us 
believe that the grammar method is hopelessly out of date; the 
natural method so called (than which there never was anything 
more unnatural) has had its ardent adherents and still has them; 
and at the present moment the reform method or the direct method 
seems to be gaining the upper hand. Your committee cannot 
help feeling that the method that will ultimately be adopted by 
most of our best teachers will contain the best element in each of 
these systems and will reject all the rest. We believe, too, that in 
brief space the ideal me‘hod has nowhere been better expressed 
than in the instructions issued to modern language teachers by 
the Minister of Public Instruction in Austria, to wit: 

“The teacher of modern languages should bear in mind 
that he must use the language which is the subject of study 
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as much as possible, and the language of his pupils as much 
as is neccessary; but he should never forget that he must at 
all times be intelligible to all the pupils.” 

This doctrine applied to our work in Spanish will prevent our 
attempting too much in our first year course; and (just at this 
point) your committee feels moved to suggest that even if at the 
end of a second year we fail to attain speaking ability, our work is 
well worth while, since all our other objects can be attained if our 
pupils acquire an easy and accurate reading ability, for this latter 
ability makes possible an intimate communion with the great 
minds of the country whose language is being studied. Most of 
us are familiar with cases of individuals who have never had the 
privileges of foreign travel and who speak but indifferently, or 
indeed not at all, any foreign language, but whose knowledge of the 
literature, history, art,and general culture of several foreign peoples 
is a constant joy to all of their friends, as well as to themselves. 

For pronunciation we recommend that Castilian be taught. 
The arguments for and against Castilian have been rehearsed time 
and again. The best recent summary thereof was published by 
Professor McKenzie’as the result of a questionnaire sent to some 
of the leading teachers of Spanish in positions scattered all over the 
country. Your committee’s recommendation in favor of Castilian 
is in line with the practice as well as the theory of the vast majority 
of those who answered the questionnaire. 

Your committee agrees with the conviction of some of our best 
teachers (as for example the declaration of the Association of 
Romanic Language Teachers of California, reaffirmed in the second 
edition of their pamphlet) that whatever method be adopted, train- 
ing in the principles of grammar must form the backbone of the 
work in all beginning classes. 

While learning to read simple prose with a good pronunciation 
the pupil must also acquire the habit of translating into good 
idiomatic English any text he may be reading. There is much to 
be said in favor of the Latin professor who insisted that the proper 
translation of 

“. . . ponto nox incubat atra,” 
is mot “Black night lies over the waters,’ but rather “Night lies 
over the waters, black.” 


2? See MopERN LANGUAGE JouRNAL, II, p. 21. 
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For the grammar work there are in particular two methods 
covering the ground that should be covered in the first two years’ 
work. One may adopt a grammar large enough to occupy the 
entire two years in going over the ground once. This method 
your committee does not favor. The other method is to adopt a 
grammar which will give a skeleton of the entire field in one year. 
The second year may then be devoted to a review of the grammar 
thus previously done, with greater stressing of detail. 

There are two ways in which this latter plan may be carried out. 
The first is to take a grammar built on the lines of Edgren’s French 
Grammar. In this book the part called Part I gives a skeleton of 
grammar that may be comfortably worked through in one year. 
In this part no mutilated paradigms are taught, but a complete 
outline of the grammar is presented. Then in Part II, so called, 
that same field is reworked with added details. The other method 
would be to take a short grammar presenting just material enough 
for one year’s work and then use in the second year some good 
elementary composition book built systematically to enforce a 
review of grammar while giving some of the more important details 
that have formerly been omitted. The student will thus have cov- 
ered in two years all of the regular and auxiliary verbs, and most of 
the more commonly used irregular verbs, including all the verbs of 
motion; the gender and formation of the plural of nouns; the agree- 
ment, formation of plural and position of adjectives; the entire 
paradigm of personal pronouns; the possessive pronouns (stressing 
adjectival and pronominal uses); the demonstrative pronouns 
(stressing adjectival and pronominal uses); relative pronouns; 
adverbs; negatives and numerals. 

The committee especially recommends that in both verbs and 
pronouns the second person intimate forms both singular and 
plural be taught systematically in their proper places. Even 
though the teacher do not care to drill the pupils on these forms 
in the composition work, they should become part of the student’s 
mental picture of the paradigms in question since he will so fre- 
quently meet them in almost any reading that he undertakes. 

The study of syntax, as distinct from morphology, should be 
left for the third year’s work; whereas the grammar work of the 
fourth year should consist of a careful review of the principles of 
syntax with copious practice in advanced composition and con- 
versation. 
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First YEAR COURSE 


Your committee recommends from the very beginning the use. 
of the direct method concerning things in the class room and in 
ordinary life outside the class room and the teaching in the same 
way of abstract words of very general use. 


Pronunciation. 

Your committee does not recommend much use of phonetic 
symbols in the teaching of pronunciation at this stage of the work. 
The teacher, of course, should be familiar with the most recent pub- 
lications along those lines and should be able to explain in simple 
language the physiological formation of the sounds so that the 
pupil will be able to place the organs of speech in the proper posi- 
tion and not be obliged to rely entirely upon an accidental ability 
to reproduce a sound more or less imperfectly caught. As said 
before, the Castilian is preferable to any other pronunciation and 
no slovenly work should be tolerated at any stage of the student’s 
development. One of the best helps in pronunciation is the mem- 
orization of short stories or short poems. When the pupil hasa 
few of these in memory he will have standards of pronunciation 
that he will turn to subconsciously when in doubt. 


GRAMMAR 
Verbs. 

The three auxiliary verbs, ser, estar, and haber; a few irregular 
verbs such as, tener, poner, hacer, decir, ir, morir, ver, volver, 
traer, dar, querer, saber, pedir, servir, dormir, sentir, perder, 
pensar, poder, and jugar. 

The teacher should avoid making the difference between “‘ser 
and “‘estar’’ too scientific at the beginning. Pass lightly at first, 
making the student feel the difference by means of pictures or 
funny remarks. For instance: if a student says, “Soy sentado,” 
the teacher might answer, “Ud. es sentado. Muy bien. Entonces 
le diré: Buenos dias, senor Sentado.” Then go back to it and ex- 
plain the reason for the use of “‘ser’’ and “‘estar’’ in the reading. 

All verbs taught in the first year should be taught in the present 
indicative, past absolute, past indefinite, future, imperfect indica- 
tive, and the present subjunctive as used forimperative. Special 
attention should be paid to the various uses of the imperfect indica- 
tive. 
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How to use the grammar. 


Very slowly in the beginning. The committee’s experience 
is that in order to obtain the best results not more than one lesson 
of the average grammar now on the market should be gone over in 
one week and this practice should be continued for at least six 
weeks. The progress will be more rapid after the first six weeks 
or two months and the entire morphology as outlined in our pre- 
liminary statement should be covered in skeletonized form during 
the first year. 


How to use the reader. 


Begin the reader the last of the second month. Read the piece 
to the classin Spanish. It will dono harm for the teacher to trans- 
late the entire passage to the class, either before or after reading it 
in Spanish. In any case the student should then be required to 
read it carefully in the original while the teacher constantly cor- 
rects pronunciation, attention being given not only to the correct 
pronunciation of the individual word but also to the correct pro- 
nunciation of the breath group. The piece will then be given to 
the class to study and will be the basis for: 

(a) Conversation (by means of questions and answers in 
Spanish). 

(b) Dictation. 

(c) Composition-reproduction at the board. 

By composition-reproduction the committee means that stu- 
dents are sent to the board and sentences in English based on the 
piece studied and read are given offhand for them to reproduce in 
Spanish, the class being called upon to correct the mistakes. 


Dictation. 


The great importance of dictation in teaching Spanish can not 
be too much emphasized. It should begin as soon as the reader is 
taken up and should deal with the lessons in the reader and the 
points of grammar studied previously. The sentences should be 
very clear and not too long at the beginning. At the outset five 
or six sentences will be enough, the number being increased later 
to ten or twelve. The following method of dictation has proven 
very successful: 
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“T dictate the sentences to the class. Then I send a few 
students to the board and have them write their sentences 
(each student writing one) as they have them written on their 
papers. The sentences are then corrected and the students 
have to bring me, the next day, a clear copy of the correct sen- 
tences. The next day I collect these copies and send to the 
board as many pupils as there are sentences. I dictate to each 
one the English of the sentence and he has to translate it into 
Spanish. I instruct the students to study their dictation and 
prepare themselves for the reproduction of the Spanish sen- 
tence in this way: They are to translate each Spanish sentence 
into good idiomatic English, then to put away their Spanish 
and reproduce them from their own translation in English and 
then compare their Spanish with the Spanish text dictated. 
This gives excellent results, and in order to prevent those 
pupils who might not be inclined to work from relying upon 
help between lessons, I have the studying of the dictation as 
described above done under my supervision in the class room. 

‘‘All the above may seem lengthy but it has, in my judg- 
ment, a great deal of importance as I don’t use any composi- 
tion book in the first year. It will be all the more important 
and productive of good results for those teachers who use a 
text book having no composition in it.” 


SECOND YEAR 
Grammar. 

Review rapidly the grammar of the first year before taking up 
the new work of the second year by whichever of the two ways 
previously mentioned the teacher may choose to proceed. Special 
stress should be put on the place of the object pronouns: their 
usual place in the ordinary sentences and their place after the infini- 
tive, the present participle, and the affirmative imperative. Also 
stress the reflexive verbs with which the students have already 
become acquainted in the reading. Additional irregular verbs 
must be taught. The forms of the subjunctive will be taught 
but the regular and exhaustive drill in their use will be reserved, 
for the beginning of the third year. The teacher should endeavor 
first to give the pupil a feeling for the subjunctive, showing its 
use in subordinate clauses and driving that home with repeated 
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drill at the board of easy, clear sentences illustrating the use of 
the subjunctive in the present and the perfect tenses. 

The same recommendations for the use of the grammar, 
reader and dictation are made for the second year as are made 
for the first year. One cannot stress too much the necessity of 
a thorough review of the work of the first year before beginning 
the new work of the second year. 


Reading. 

The reading for the second year should consist of about 150 
pages. 

THIRD YEAR 
Grammar. 

Whichever may have been the grammar method used by the 
teacher in covering the work of the first two years (we refer in 
particular to the two methods suggested in the beginning of this 
report),this third year should be devoted to a careful and pains- 
taking study of the principles of syntax. Of course, at the outset 
a rapid review of morphology will be necessary to freshen the 
students’ memory along those lines. In order that they may 
get the systematic exposition of syntax that becomes necessary 
at this point of the work, great care should be taken in the 
selection of the grammar to be used. It should contain the kind 
of exposition of the principles of Spanish syntax that is to be 
found for French syntax in that part of Edgren’s French Grammar 
which is specifically called syntax and extends from page 110 to 
295. Your committee does not recommend a set of exercises 
such as those contained in the aforesaid Edgren’s Grammar. 
Such exercises are hopelessly out of date; but the exposition of 
syntax contained in pages 110 to 249 is very systematic with 
copious examples and good reference lists for the regimen of verbs. 
Some such exposition as this should be present in any Spanish 
grammar adopted for third year work. 

Each lesson in the exposition of syntax should be presented 
by the teacher before the students work on it at home. 

The work of composition-reproduction of the reading matter 
in the class room, by means of drill at the board and through 
the study and reproduction of dictation as described in the work 
of the first and second years, should be continued throughout the 
entire third year. 
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Reading. 


Some easy Spanish plays may be used for outside reading or 
for memorization and actually played in the class room, the parts 
being distributed so as to enable each pupil to recite. This will 
be found a pleasant and useful drill. 

The reading for the third year should be not less than 250 
pages, 200 of which may be assigned for class work and 50 for 
outside reading and report. 


FourtH YEAR 
Grammar. 


The grammar used in the third year for the exposition of 
syntactical principles should be the reference book of the fourth 
year and the practice in composition should be given the student 
by means of a very carefully graded advanced composition and 


_ conversation book. There should be extensive practice in the 


making of abstracts of the reading done both in class and out 
and in the reproduction in Spanish prose of certain passages of 
poetry that may have been read. The pupils will sometimes 
find it interesting to put into Spanish the introductory material 
that some editors supply at the beginning of their text books. 


Pronunciation. 


Of course pronunciation should not have been neglected at 
any stage of the work and during this year the pupils ought to be 
able to put what one might almost call the finishing touches on 
their ability to read intelligently the original. 


Reading. 


In the fourth year the reading should be not less than 400 
pages. Of this 400 pages, 225 may very well be done in class and 
the remaining 175 may then be given for outside reading and 
report. As every pupil in fourth year work ought to possess a 
good dictionary, the choice of texts is less limited than it would be 
for the work of previous years. 

Your committee has, with deliberate intent, not recommended 
any specific book for any stage of the work since such a thing 
could not be done without immediately favoring one or another 
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of the various publishing houses who are trying earnestly to serve 
our needs. Of course, in the matter of texts for reading we could 
have listed a series of books of approved difficulty because it 
would not have been necessary to choose a particular edition, 
but with grammars and composition books such a thing would 
be impossible. If the teachers of the Association wish the com- 
mittee to draw up a graded list of texts we are prepared to do so. 
For the grammars and composition books, the only equitable way 
to proceed would be to mention all those available for a given 
grade of work. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH ORAL EXAMINATIONS IN MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGES 


By Puitip M. HAyDEN 


. pone years ago when oral examinations were the subject of 
frequent discussions at meetings of teachers, I used to hear 
opinions expressed as to what could and could not be done in that 
line. Calculations were made that individual examinations would 
take from fifteen minutes to a half hour and that it would therefore 
be a physical impossibility to use them for admission to college. 
It was from that point of view that my first experience with oral 
examinations was particularly interesting. With a colleague I 
was called upon one summer four or five years ago to conduct the 
written and oral tests in French and Spanish for the Civil Service 
examinations for the position of court interpreter. The written 
test lasted about three hours and it was arranged that we should 
call out the candidates one by one for the oral test. Since this was 
an examination of interpreters, we decided to have them interpret, 
and this apparently simple conclusion appears never to have been 
thought of before for these examinations. After a few questions 
to get the man’s origin, training and experience before us, we asked 
him to interpret between us, one taking the part of an examining 
magistrate—as we conceived him to be, since neither of us had 
been one or before one—and the otheracomplainant or a witness. 
We allowed our imaginations full play, and invented tales of rob- 
bery, assault and embezzlement which delighted us but which prob- 
ably fell far short of the tragedy and comedy of a municipal court. 
We found that a short series of questions and answers of this sort 
were sufficient to test the capacity of the candidate, and when the 
supervisor asked if we could not speed up a little so as to finish 
with the whole group within the period of the written test, we cut 
down the time of each man until we were examining at the rate of 
twelve an hour, including consultation on grades, which we made 
while the next man was being called. Five minutes per candidate, 
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of which not over three and a half were actual examination, and 
this for a civil service test which could fairly be considered more 
important than college entrance. This was possible partly because 
we wasted no time on questions that could be answered by yes or 
no, or briefly without showing any real power, and because the re- 
quirement that he say a certain thing was far more stringent than 
a general conversation in which the candidate might say whatever 
he felt inclined or able to say. Instead of listening to generalities, 
we were able to set the man at the task approximately which he 
would have to perform. We increased, with the better candidates, 
the length of the statement which he was to remember and repro- 
duce, and obtained a gauge of his power. One man who had 
already served as an interpreter in the immigration service sur- 
prised us. He was like a converting phonograph, taking a record 
of whole paragraphs and converting it without a change of order 
or the omission of a single point. 

The candidates and their preparation were most varied, and 
most of them had acquired their languages entirely apart from 
schooling in this country or elsewhere. Hardly any were native to 
either French or Spanish, since these were secondary languages, 
Italian and Russian being the principal ones for these positions. 
Some of the young Italians and Russians, however, had learned 
their French in the public institutions of the city, and a few were 
able to pass, although it is not naturally to be expected that school 
and college training can suffice for such posts as these. 

Our method of conducting the test was reported to the Board 
and made official, and when we were summoned some weeks later 
to examine a few more men, a clerk proceeded to instruct us in the 
method which we had ourselves introduced. 

A second experience with oral examinations began a little over 
two years ago, when the Postal Censorship was established. A 
staff of several hundred readers was gradually organized, and since 
by far the largest number were needed in Spanish, the examina- 
tions in this language continued at frequent intervals during the 
winter and spring, most of the time about twice a week. The 
examination consisted of a short translation from a printed or 
typewritten text, followed by specimens of script of progressive 
difficulty to be deciphered and translated. A collection of letters 
and postcards of varying degrees of calligraphy was obtained as 
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specimens. Each examination took about ten minutes in this case 
since there was no desire to hurry the candidates. The candi- 
dates whom I saw, several hundred in number, had the widest pos- 
sible variety of training. Many were native to the language, and 
others had studied it for a few months only. Two general obser- 
vations were to be made. The script gave greater difficulty than 
might have been expected. Even in what anyone would call a 
legible hand, some letters may be slurred or carelessly formed, and 
the reader must know the language well enough to read by phrases 
rather than by separate signs in order to decipher them. On the 
other hand, some of the more experienced could read at a glance one 
particularly illegible card quite devoid of context, reporting safe 
arrival and greetings from Boston, in a scrawl that had cost me 
some minutes of study and—may I confess it?—some help from 
the friend who lent it to me. The second observation concerns 
translation and has two sides, one favorable and the other unfavor- 
able. I found that translation is an artificial convention. Many 
persons who control two languages with almost equal ease and can 
express any idea in either are quite at a loss, if they have never 
practiced the school-boy art, to translate accurately from one into 
the other. In such cases it was fair to suppose that a little prac- 
tice would remove the embarrassment. On the other hand, the 
translation test served to bring out the limitations of many candi- 
dates who had lived abroad and acquired considerable fluency in 
the spoken tongue, but who had never read much, and could not 
follow the vocabulary or the sentence structure of the written lan- 
guage. Generally they were not readers in any tongue. I recall 
one woman who claimed to have been a more or less official trans- 
lator in various posts both in the Philippines and in America but 
who had no conception of accurate and complete translation. She 
was quite capable, as she showed, of deforming fundamentally the 
thought of a simple passage. I flunked her, and wondered if her 
work in any of her previous positions had ever been checked up. I 
suspect that many a commercial translator—to use the school-boy 
vernacular—gets away with murder, for his employer, by defini- 
tion, is unable to verify or control his work. 

One group of candidates included a large number of young 
Porto-Ricans whose English had been acquired in the schools of 
the island, and I must say that I gained a high opinion of the Porto- 
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Rican school system. They were distinctly well trained, not 
merely in language, but in intelligence and in the discipline of 
application. They tackled the translation with attention and with 
confidence, and in general with excellent results. Unfortunately 
most of them were not qualified by age and experience for the work 
of the censorship, just as one could not take a high school youth 
as a confidential responsible clerk. 

Many Americans of mature years presented themselves and 
passed the examination. One I remember had no acquaintance 
with the language beyond a reading knowledge gained by him- 
self after study of several other languages. His well trained 
mind had practically mastered both vocabulary and construction. 

The most interesting group to me personally and professionally 
were the young students of both sexes, many of whom were entirely 
successful with the test after two or three years of study, and they 
were a class that the authorities were glad to employ. In one of 
the women’s colleges a Spanish teacher had formed in the spring 
a special class to train for this work, and after examining three or 
four candidates prepared by her, I was able to report that any 
whom she recommended might be considered qualified without 
further test. 

The foregoing experiences have little relation to the regular 
work of the schools and colleges, though they afforded opportunity 
for some observations and reflections. 

The supplementary oral or aural tests for admission to college, 
known as x and y, have now been in operation at Columbia for 
three or four years. They are, I think, working satisfactorily from 
the point of view of the schools and of the college. The teachers 
in the preparatory schools need no longer feel that the time and 
attention which they are urged to give to the oral side of the 
training are entirely overlooked in entrance examinations. 
The college is able to determine whether the student is prepared 
to enter a class conducted chiefly or entirely in the foreign lan- 
guage. The method of the test is comparatively simple. There 
is a brief dictation exercise, then a passage read in the foreign lan- 
guage for reproduction in English in the elementary test, in the 
foreign language in the intermediate or advanced test, and some 
questions asked orally to be answered in the foreign language. In 
the elementary test these are fairly simple, based on general 
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knowledge and vocabulary, or on a brief passage which the candi- 
dates have had opportunity to read; in the more advanced tests 
the questions are more difficult and may be based upon a passage 
read aloud by the examiner. The test, it will be noted, is entirely 
a written one and tests the comprehension of the pupil but not his 
power to pronounce or converse. This is in order to examine a 
group of fair size in the minimum time, but it furnishes pretty well 
the desired data on his preparation and his qualifications for a given 
course in college. It would be easily possible to add an individual 
pronunciation test, each candidate to read a very few lines, once 
slowly to test the elements of pronunciation, and once as rapidly 
as he could to test his fluency and grasp of intonation. Two min- 
utes per candidate would suffice. I do not see how a general con- 
versation test could be handled rapidly and I do not know that 
even the pronunciation test is necessary, since, as I have already 
said, the present test gives the necessary information. 

The chief point in the preparation of the tests is the necessity 
of making the intermediate and advanced tests really more ad- 
vanced than the elementary. The tendency of oral work is to 
give ‘more of the same” with but little advance in difficulty and 
in vocabulary and in power of expression. The questions of the 
elementary paper may well be those which the student who has had 
fair oral practice may answer readily, but the advanced test should 
require an accurate comprehension of more extended, involved 
and rapid sentences, and more definite power of sentence structure 
for the replies. The student who passes the elementary test will 
enter an intermediate class where the foreign language need not 
be used exclusively. The candidate for the intermediate is seek- 
ing admission to classes conducted entirely in the foreign language, 
and should be made to show his ability to understand and express 
himself readily. 

I believe that the continuance of these tests will have an excel- 
lent effect on the instruction in both the schools and the colleges. 
A standard of proficiency will gradually be recognized, and the 
means of attaining it will be more generally discovered and prac- 
ticed. The student will realize that he can well give special atten- 
tion to this side of his work, with growing satisfaction in his own 
increasing power. Once get them interested in the problem, and 
the more able and ambitious ones can be taught to give them- 
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selves regular exercises in forms and phrases, by trying mentally to 
express in the foreign language every-day actions and needs, by 
practicing the use of numbers through repeating the multiplication 
table, etc. I strongly believe in the introduction of free composi- 
tion, based on the text read, in the third year of the high school and 
the second year, at least the second half of it, in college. The 
construction of even a few sentences summarizing his reading for 
the day or some part of it, will bring the student face to face with 
difficulties much more interesting to him and more profitable than 
the translation of set exercises. He finds at once phrases that he 
wants to use which are not in his vocabulary, and from the cor- 
rections on his paper he can build up a vocabulary of material 
which he himself has felt the want of, and which is the vocabulary 
he is going to need. Such composition exercises also furnish a 
preparation for discussion of the text in the class room, and thus 
serve a double purpose. The papers may be brief, and should be 
so in order not to overburden the teacher. There ought to be in- 
dividual conferences such as are given on English themes, but we 
have allowed the English teachers and the science laboratories to 
steal a march on us in the giving of individual instruction, and 
shall doubtless have to wait a long while before public or official 
opinion will sanction the necessary increase in staff. In the mean- 
time, a few minutes of comment in class by the teacher on the most 
common difficulties will accomplish a great deal. 

To try to sum up this rather rambling record of experience, I 
find that oral or other examinations may be very definitely 
related to the result sought, and should be carefully prepared and 
graded with that intent; that individual oral examinations may be 
given with considerable speed, but that the form of entrance test 
now used in groups is successful. I believe that the continuance 
and spread of the present college entrance tests will have a bene- 
ficial influence on the study of foreign languages, by encouraging 
the effort to find and hire competent teachers, and encouraging 
these teachers to develop their work along the lines of the living 
language. 

Columbia University 
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THE REAL KNOWLEDGE OF A FOREIGN COUNTRY 
(Concluded) 


By LILiANn L. STROEBE 
ART 

T MAKES a very pleasant change in the course of study to turn 
from the more theoretical subjects, like education and admin- 
istration, to something which appeals to the artistic sense of the 
students and ten or twelve hours may well be devoted to the study 
of art. This study of the art of the foreign country does not mean 
theoretical investigations into the principles of artistic reproduc- 
tion, but is to give the students a knowledge and appreciation of a 
limited number of paintings, perhaps only two or three works of 
each of the most important artists. Emphasis should be laid on 
pictures which convey a strong impression of the life and landscape 
of the country to which they belong. Very likely students will need 
some training to learn how to look at pictures. There are quite 
a number of people who have never had any courses in art and to 
whom art is an entirely new revelation. Those students are in 
some ways much more satisfactory in class than those who have 
been taught in their courses in art to criticise, rather than to look 
at pictures. Of course, art criticism has no place in our work, 
however it is very interesting to hear the students give the reasons 
why they like one picture better than another. Describing pic- 
tures is an excellent practice in the correct use of the foreign idiom, 
and it is quite worth while to make the students give a regular 
little talk which they have to prepare carefully for the recitation. 
As the subject is before them and as they do not have to spend 
much time on collecting material they can concentrate their energy 
on the language and can describe in detail what they have before 
their eyes. Technical terms are not necessary, but it is well to 
begin with pictures which contain action, as it is much easier to 
describe action than to describe the mood of a landscape or the ex- 

pression of a face. 
As in other subjects students need books of reference. Besides 
those already mentioned in the introduction it is very helpful to 
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have an illustrated history of art to be used for special reference. 
The collection of general histories of art, Art in France, Art in Ger- 
many, Art in Spain, published by Scribner in their respective 
countries in the language of the country, can be recommended 
highly for the purpose. These books deal with the whole field, 
architecture, painting, sculpture and the minor arts and contain 
small but valuable illustrations and a good bibliography. Excel- 
lent short monographs with good illustrations are easily accessible 
in Frenchand German. To mentiona few collections: Les Grands 
Artistes (Paris, Librairie Renouard, Henry Laurens editeur), 
Kiinstler-M onographien, edited by Knackfuss (Velhagen and Klas- 
ing, Bielefeld and Leipzig). It is harder to find such books in 
Spanish, as the other nations seem to have appreciated Spanish 
art more and written a great deal more about it than the Spaniards 
themselves. However, the collection Los grandes Pintores Espan- 
oles Contemporaneos, Biblioteca del Arte Espafiol (Sociedad 
Espanola de Libreria, Madrid) containsafew valuable monographs; 
also the essay of Juan de la Encina, El Arte del Ignacio Zuloaga can 
be recommended. The collection E/ Arte en Espana has already 
been mentioned in connection with the study of the geography of 
Spain. 

All these monographs are very desirable and stimulating for the 
instruction in art, but it is absolutely indispensable to have a well 
chosen collection of reproductions of all those pictures which are to 
be discussed in class. The art departments very often use lantern 
slides for their work, but I am convinced that good reproductions 
of pictures, not too small (not postcards), are more satisfactory for 
our purpose. Students must have access to the picture for their 
preparation and during the recitation there ought to bea possibil- 
ity of having more than one picture before the students’ eyes, in 
order to compare them. The German art publishing houses have 
issued a large number of reproductions of pictures by French, Ger- 
man and Spanish artists. The coloured reproductions of Seeman 
(Leipzig, price 30 cents) serve our purposes very well, and the Ger- 
man periodical Die Jugend has beautiful coloured reproductions of 
the works of French, German and Spanish artists, which can be 
bought separately at about 50 cents. They very recently issued 
a large illustrated catalogue containing several thousand repro- 
ductions from which pictures can easily be chosen: Katalog der 
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farbigen Kunstblitter der Miinchner Jugend (Miinchen 1919, Jugend 
Verlag). 

Though the chief object of the study of art in our course is to 
become acquainted with, to describe and to remember the great 
works of art, the idea of development and historic evolution is not 
to be left out entirely and each artist should be studied in connec- 
tion with his surroundings and his period. The very shortest out- 
line of the development of art in the foreign country might be 
given as an introduction by the instructor. As to the choice of 
pictures, there is in each country such a wide field and such a large 
number of treasures, that the personal element of selection and 
emphasis must play a very large part. 

France is possibly the most important country in the history of 
modern art, but it is only in the seventeenth century that France 
began to have a national art of its own. I do not think that it 
would be too late to begin the study of French art with Watteau. 
He gave the most subtle expression to the Parisian spirit in the 
Rococo period. His Féte Champétre, Féte Galante, Rendez-vous de 
chasse, show the elegant life in the time of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Of the transition period between the Rococo and the classical re- 
vival, Madame Vigée-Lebrun’s portrait of herself and her daughter 
is a most charming example. The new classical art shows at its best 
in the works of David. His most famous pictures, however, take 
their subject from classical history and are therefore less interesting 
for our purposes, but his Coronation of Napoleon I and his Death of 
Marat will offer a good opportunity for a short review of history. 
Some of his portraits, for instance Madame Récamier, might also be 
studied. Of the romantic school Ingre’s Maid of Orleans is very 
interesting. Then one might choose some of Meissonier’s paint- 
ings, representing sentimental stories and incidents of daily life. 
Meissonier’s Reading at Diderot’s will remind the students of what 
they have learnt in their courses on French literature. The second 
half of the nineteenth century in France gave rise to the new real- 
istic impressionistic school and their “‘plein air” painting has in- 
fluenced that of all other countries. Courbet’s Stone breakers and 
Funeral at Ornans and Millet’s pictures of peasant life have already 
been mentioned in connection with the study of geography. Bas- 
tien-Lepage treats similar objects. The students are already 
familiar with some of the impressionistic landscapes and views of 
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cities by Pissaro, Cézanne, Monet and Manet, and they might 
study some more of them now. Finally Puvis de Chavanne’s 
Scenes from the Life of Sainte-Geneviéve in the Pantheon should not 
be omitted, as the artist is well known in America as well as in 
France. Modern French sculpture has produced many beautiful 
works; special attention might be paid to Bartholomé’s Monument 
to the Dead in the cemetery of Pére-Lachaise in Paris or Rodin’s 
Monument to the Six Citizens in Calais. 

Let us now consider the possibilities in studying German art. 
Not until the time of the reformation do we find really national 
German art and the two greatest painters of that period, Diirer and 
Holbein, are well worth studying. Of Diirer’s pictures one might 
choose Ritter, Tod und Teufel, Hyronymus im Gehdius, Matthias 
Holzschuher, Karl der Grosse; of Holbein his Madonna, Bildnis des 
Kaufmanns Gysze, des Erasmus von Rotterdam, etc. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in Germany produced no great 
works of art; the Thirty Years’ War had destroyed all intellectual 
life and a revival of German art did not take place until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Asa representative of the classi- 
cal school of painting at that time one might choose Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld, and his Nibelungen Fresken in the “‘Residenz’’ in 
Miinich will interest the students as they know something of the 
subject of those drawings from their courses in German literature. 
The two greatest painters of the romantic school in the nineteenth 
century are Richter and Schwind. ‘The subjects oftheir charming 
drawings and paintings are the German fairy tales and legends and 
quite a number of their pictures ought to be studied in class. 
Richter’s Am Berge, Kunst bringt Gunst, Weihnachten, Die Alte 
Kadsefrau, Christnacht, Riibezahl, Genoveva, and Schwind’s Hoch- 
seitsreise, Morgenstunde, Die Waldkapelle, Wartburgfresken, Riibe- 
zahl, all show excellent understanding for German life and German 
landscape and are easily understood by everybody.  Rethel, an- 
other great German painter, lived at the same time, but he cannot 
be placed in any of the labelled groups of painters. He painted 
the frescos of the life of Charlemagne in the town hall in Aix-la- 
Chapelle and among his other pictures his Der Tod als Freund is 
most poetical and interesting. Asin France, art in Germany grew 
more and more realistic in the nineteenth century. Painters like 
Defregger and Vautier give pictures of incidents from daily life. 
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Defregger paints the life of the Tirolese peasant in his Vor dem 
Tanz, Der Salon-tioler, Abendruhe. Vautier in his Tanzpause, Am 
Markttag, Der Brautwerber, Die Tanzstunde, etc. finds the subjects 
for his paintings among the peasants of the Black Forest. Life in 
the Black Forest has great attractions for the painters and one of 
the living artists, Hans Thoma, gives us interesting pictures of the 
life and the people of that region, and his Mutter und Schwester des 
Malers and his Dorfgeiger are certainly more realistic and truer 
to life than Vautier’s paintings. 

German art developed, following the lead of France, and the 
‘plein air’? style of painting found many followers in Germany. 
In the transition period Menzel and Leibl are the best representa- 
tives. Menzel’s pictures of Frederick the Great, Flitenkonzert, 
Tafelrunde in Sans-Souci have already been mentioned in con- 
nection with the study of history. Now his Eisenwalzwerk might 
be studied and of Leibl’s works his peasant pictures Zeitunglesen- 
der Bauer, In der Kirche, In der Bauernstube, Am S pinnrocken will 
convey a strong impression of his art. The modern “Secessions- 
kunst”’ shows at its best in the works of Uhde. His most famous 
paintings show scenes from the Bible, but laid in modern times 
with modern German costumes. In his Christnacht we see the 
Christ-child in a German barn, Joseph is an old peasant. In the 
Berg predigt we see German peasants returning from their work in 
the field crowding around Jesus listening to his words. ‘The study 
of these and other pictures of the Uhde like Aomm, Herr Jesus sei 
unser Gast; Lasset die Kindlein zu mir kommen; Schwerer Gang, etc. 
could well be accompanied by a reading of the Gernian Bible in 
Luther’s translation. At the same time with the realistic school 
there is a strong neo-romantic movement of which Bécklin, Stuck 
and Klinger are the greatest representatives. For the study in 
class Bécklin’s Toteninsel, Der Heilige Hain, Heimkehr, Das 
Schweigen im Walde, will be found most stimulating. 

The study of Spanish art is most interesting and satisfactory, 
as Spain has contributed largely to the world’s masterpieces in 
past and present time. Though there are fewer books available 
on Spanish art in the Spanish language, there is no difficulty in 
finding good reproductions, as all the best classical and modern 
pictures can be found among the Seeman and Jugend Prints. One 
might begin the study of Spanish art in the seventeenth century 
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with Velasquez and among his famous portraits in the Prado his 
Phillip IV on horseback, Prince Balthasar, The maids of honor, 
might be taken up. In the latter picture we see Velasquez himself, 
standing at the easel looking at the scenes through a large mirror. 
Of Murillo, the other great painter of the seventeenth century, one 
might choose his Streetboys eating melons, Children counting money 
and his wonderful Conceptio Immaculata. The most important 
Spanish painter of the eighteenth century is Goya, but his realistic 
and sarcastic caricatures are not very suitable for class use. Of 
the painters of the nineteenth century Fortuny’s Vicaria will be 
found interesting. It shows us a wedding in a Madrid church, 
the costumes are those of the time of Goya and we receive a clear 
impression of the artificiality of the rococo period. His Pastimes 
of noblemen and Choosing a model might also be taken up. The 
painter Pradilla belongs to the same time and his Surrender of 
Granada has already been mentioned in connection with the study 
of history. Of the contemporary Spanish painters, certainly 
Sorolla and Zuloaga ought to be studied, they are well known 
through their exhibitions in America and some of their pictures can 
be seen in the Hispanic Museum in New York and in other galleries. 
The students are already familiar with Sorolla’s Leonese peasants 
and his pictures of Scenes of Toledo; one could now add some of 
his paintings which show the life in the Spanish seaside resorts. 
There is no painter nowadays who gives us a clearer idea of modern 
Spain than Zuloaga. Looking at his pictures we are deeply im- 
pressed with his austerity and his rigorous sense of reality. “In 
his canvasses can be studied, as nowhere, except from the originals 
themselves, those deep rooted racial factors which have molded 
into distinct types the seductive Andulasian, the aggressive Basque, 
the haughty Castilian, or the languorous and passionate Segovian.”’ 
The students have already studied Zuloaga’s paintings of Spanish 
landscapes and types; they might now study some of his family 
pictures, for instance, Daniel Zuloaga and his family, My cousin 
Esperanza, My cousin Candida, and others. The background of 
some of his portraits shows in the most impresSive way the tawny 
hills of Castile and Arragon, the background of his picture of the 
French writer Barrés gives us another charming view of Toledo. 
The students certainly will be interested in Zuloaga’s Bullfight 
pictures and portraits of Famous Toreadors and they certainly help 
us to an understanding of the national sport in Spain. 
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As in all other subjects, frequent short tests should be given, in 
order to be sure that the students really remember what they have 
seen and studied. A good and amusing test is to show pictures 
with which the students are familiar in rapid succession and have 
the students mention the name of the picture and the artist as 
quickly as possible. Or one student may give the title of a picture 
and another student describe it in one or two phrases, or one 
student describes in a few words the picture and the others men- 
tion the title and the name of the artist as soon as they recognize 
the picture. This is really a kind of a game and may seem rather 
juvenile, but according to my own experience the students will 
learn a larger amount and will enjoy the work when it is done in 
this informal way than if they have to listen to a lecture illustrated 
with lantern slides about certain painters and pictures. 

After having gone over the whole subject, some longer talks 
and topics might be assigned as a review, for instance: Describe a 
visit in the Louvre, the Luxembourg, the National-Gallerie, the 
Schack-Gallerie, the Prado, etc. Your time is very limited and 
you can study only four or five pictures. Which pictures would 
you choose? Describe the pictures and give the reason for your 
choice. 

Collect all the pictures you have been studying whose subject 
is natural scenery or cities or villages or peasant life or incidents of 
daily life and give a connected talk on that subject, referring con- 
stantly to the pictures. 

Collect all works of painters and sculptors you have studied 
which depict the life of Joan of Arc. Tell the story of her life in 
chronological order, referring constantly to the paintings and 
sculptures. 

Choose one artist you are particularly interested in. Give a 
very short outline of his life, select five of his best pictures, describe 
them and tell about the journey you would have to take in order 
to see the originals. 

You are a High School teacher of French (German, Spanish) 
and somebody gives you a sum of money to buy French (German, 
Spanish) pictures for your class room. You can buy five or six 
pictures, describe them and give the reason for your choice. Tell 
us the size, the price, and how to procure them in this country. 
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CONCLUSION 

There can be no doubt that such a course will enable students 
to start out on their teaching or travelling experience better 
equipped than if they had no systematic training at all. Of course 
the real, intimate knowledge of a foreign country can be acquired 
only by a residence abroad; the daily life, the human touch, the 
personal element will impress students only in the foreign land. 
But even in this country a good deal of preliminary work can be 
done toward this goal by reading modern novels, dramas, short 
stories. The every day life of the people, their ideals and their 
standards, will be learned and understood better by reading 
modern literature than by reading books about the foreign country. 
There are few books which can give us such an insight into the life 
of the foreign people as a well written novel or drama can do. To 
take an American example, a foreigner, who is interested in Ameri- 
can colleges, will read a college catalogue, an educational report, a 
college magazine and he will find a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion in those publications, but in order to have a glimpse of the 
every day life of the student and the faculty he will find the reading 
of novels like “Philosophy Four,” “Brown of Harvard,” ‘‘The 
Torch,” ““The Law of Life,’ ‘When Patty Went to College,” etc. 
far more helpful than formal reports. However there will be hardly 
time enough during the college year for such reading, as a great 
number of books have to be read to get the different phases of 
foreign life, but such reading could well be done during the summer 
vacation. And students like to read foreign novels, that I know 
from my own experience. Every year in June a number of students 
appear in my office and ask me to recommend books to them for 
summer reading and by a few casual remarks in the autumn I find 
out that they have read quite a number of the books recommended. 
It therefore seems to be a good plan for the instructor to compile a 
list of books, novels, short stories and dramas for each country, 
dealing with the different strata of society like the peasants, the 
workingman, the small shop keeper, the city or government em- 
ployee, the artists, the officer, the big merchant and financier, the 
nobility, etc. Such a list of books need not be restricted to the 
great masterpieces of literature, quite the contrary; the popular 
novels of the day, easily understood by everybody, the “best sel- 
lers,’’ if a sufficient number of them is read, will furnish the stu- 
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y dents with just what they need and they will find the manamusing 
recreation. Such a list of books, dealing with the different phases 
of modern German life, can be found in THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
JouRNAL, May, 1919, and it is to be hoped that instructors in the 
Romance languages will soon contribute a similar list of books for 
their field. 

Finally, if it is asked what place such a course has in the college 
curriculum, I wish to state that, if well conducted, the course is by 
no means only informational, but that it offers an opportunity for 
the training of the mind as effectively as do courses in literature, 
economics, and the like. We demand that a student in his college 
career should learn how to think and how to use his mind, that he 
should gather valuable information and should know how to find 
information he does not possess, and that he should, without being 
trained to be a specialist, have a good general background of cul- 
ture and education. Certainly all these points can be gained ina 
course on the life and the conditions of a foreign country. In ad- 
dition to the training in the fluent and idiomatic use of the foreign 
language, the students, in giving reports about their reading, have 
to learn how to arrange the material, how to choose the most im- 
portant points and how to present them in such a way that other 
people can understand them. Whatever has been learned is used 
immediately, and the best way of using information about a for- 
eign country and of showing that it really has been understood, is 
by a comparison with American conditions. In trying to make 
such comparisons, the instructor, to his astonishment, very often 
will find how very little information and knowledge students have 
about their own country and how very immature their judgments 
are. It is therefore important that such a course should not be 
offered too early, not before the Junior or Senior year, but if the 
students are mature enough, the discussions about the conditions 
and ideals of a foreign country will not only give them a great deal 
of valuable information, but will teach them to appreciate the 
institutions of their own country and it may even lead them to 
understand some defects in their own country in fields where other 
nations have done more. 

Vassar College 
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THE USE OF OUTLINES AND OTHER DEVICES IN THE 
TEACHING OF FRENCH GRAMMAR 


By Louis H. LImMper 


T THIS time when oral French is receiving so much attention, 


and when the direct method has received in this country a 
greater stimulus than ever before, the subject of this paper may 
seem untimely. ‘Cela sent son dix-neuviéme siécle’’ may be the 
verdict of those who read the title only. Yet what teacher of 
modern languages, be his method ever so direct, does not at times 
make use of paradigms or outlines? How long would it take to 
learn inductively all the forms of only one verb, or of the possessive 
adjective or pronoun? But if the conjugation is the logical way 
of learning the various verb forms, and the paradigm the best way 
of mastering the possessives, why not use similar methods for pre- 
senting other grammatical material? 

The outline is the most logical, concise and comprehensible 
method of presenting a series of related facts or rules. It is the 
greatest aid to visualization. As such the grammar outline 
should find its place in language teaching. The great majority 
of our modern language students are of an age to be able to reason 
fairly well at least. In fact they want to know the reason for 
things. That which is logical, or at least logically arranged, 
appeals to them more and is therefore more easily learned than 
that which appears to be illogical. Now grammar is for the 
greater part, at least, logical and therefore, after all, it is an aid and 
not a drawback to a student in the acquisition of alanguage. The 
direct method is based upon the claim that the best way to learn 
is by observing, drawing conclusions and then applying these con- 
clusions. But the retention of a goodly share of the multitudinous 
facts learned by observation is possible only when these facts are 
logically arranged in the mind, unless, of course, one is able to pick 
up a language by hearing it spoken for several years. Herein lies 
the “raison d’étre” of the paradigm and of the conjugation and of 
outlines of other grammar material. 
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TEACHING FRENCH GRAMMAR 


Most of our grammars content themselves with summing up 
the facts that were to be learned inductively from the reading les- 
son in a series of numbered statements or rules, which are the bane 
of the student and which, if learned at all, are soon forgotten. As 
will be seen later, much of the material of grammar lends itself 
admirably to outline form, and when it is put in this form the stu- 
dent finds it much easier to remember. It would be unwise to put 
such outlines in a direct method text book, for, inasmuch as they 
appeal to the eye, the students would often study the outline before 
carefully preparing the reading lesson. The time to work out the 
outline is after the reading lesson and the questions and answers 
based on it have been gone over but before the sentences from 
English to French are taken up. The text book frequently has 
several lessons based on the same grammatical subject. Where 
this is the case the making of an outline serves as an excellent ré- 
sumé of the whole subject. Students can hardly be expected to fill 
. out these outlines unguided, but after the form has been suggested 
or given by the teacher, the filling out may well be left to the 
student. 

The preceding paragraphs have referred to teaching according 
to the direct method, and it has been pointed out that for the pur- 
pose of review the outline form is the best way of summing up the 
facts and rules to be remembered. In college classes, particularly 
if they are large and meet only three or four times a week, time is 
lacking for following out the direct method persistently. Many 
points of grammar must be accepted a priori, and as the students 
are of maturer minds, they are willing to accept them thus. In 
fact, to many college students the direct method often seems slow 
and tedious, frequently even childish. They want solid food 
dished out to them in concise, clear and logical form. They will 
attend to the digestion outside the class room. But whether this 
is true of most mature students or not, the fact remains that, be- 
cause of the lack of time, much of the grammar must be learned 
this way. To meet this situation, therefore, the outline or some 
happy device is the logical way of presenting the grammatical 
material. 

It is surprising to note how many grammar rules, frequently 
covering several pages in a text, can be put together in a short and 
interesting outline form, which can be learned in but afew moments. 
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Examine for a moment the following way of presenting the subject 
of the four forms of the definite article and the way they contract 
or do not contract with the prepositions de and 4. 


the of the, some to the 
masc. sing. before cons. or 
aspirated h.. ; le du au 
fem. sing. before cons. or 
aspirated h. . ‘ la de la ala 
masc. or fem. sing. before 
vowel or mute h...... !’ de I’ al 
Plural in all cases les des aux 


No originality is claimed for this method of arrangement, though 
very few grammars sum up the subject in any similar way. How 
much quicker and more satisfactory to refer to an outline of this 
sort for the correct form, than to search through two or three les- 
sons of the grammar! 

When a student is in doubt about the relative position of two 
personal pronoun objects, he generally cannot rely on his ear for 
he has not had enough practice. The text book probably has this 
subject spread over several lessons and the rules tucked away in 
some inconspicuous place. If the student who has forgotten which 
comes first, “‘le’’ or ‘‘lui,’’ can go to a table like the following, 
which is also found in a very few grammars, he can save himself a 
great amount of time. 


me 
te le 

Subject (ne) se la. lui y en verb or aux. (pas) 
nous les leur 
vous 


The following method of teaching statements of comparison 
appeals to the eye and will therefore aid the student in remember- 
ing. A text book might well use pictures for illustration, or the 
teacher with artistic ability might use his skill on the blackboard. 


A est plus grand que B 
A eSt aussi grand que B 
A est moins grand que B 
mon argent votre argent 
J'ai plus d’argent que vous. 
Jai autant d’argent que vous. 
J’ai moins d’argent que vous. 


a 





CaS Cae 


hatin dce mat ie 


os 
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The demonstrative-pronoun is quite perplexing to most stu- 
dents. A summing up like the following often clears up matters. 


celui 
variable celle ci 
ceux must be followed by 1a 
celles one of these de 
invariable *ce relative pronoun 


*ce meaning “‘it”’ is an exception. 


The various forms of the interrogative pronoun may be ar- 


ranged as follows: 


Short form Long form 
person qui? qui est-ce qui? 
1. Subject thing scans qu’est-ce qui? 
idea ““ se 68 ae 
person qui? qui est-ce que? 
2. Object thing que? qu’est-ce que? 
idea “ “ a) a) a“ 
person qui? qui est-ce que? 
3. Obj. of prep. _ thing quoi? quoi est-ce que? 
idea ““ Ld “ce “ “ 


Similarly the relative pronoun. 


Form meaning 
“which one?” 
lequel? 


lequel 


lequel? 
“ 


When the antecedent is © When the antecedent is 
the last mentioned noun not the last mentioned 


or pronoun noun or pronoun 

person qui lequel 

1, Subject thing os 
idea re 
person que lequel 

2. Object thing - 
idea ol no nn 
person qui, lequel, (dont) lequel 

3. Obj. of prep. thing a» “ —e . 
idea quoi 
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Because of their similarity to the English construction many 
grammars make no particular mention of conditional sentences. 
The change of mode and tense in the clauses, however, causes the 
student some trouble which only much practice will overcome. A 
glance at the following outline will tell him just which mode and 
tense to use. 

1. Simple—Use the regular tense in French corresponding to the tense used 
in English, except that the English future in an “if” clause must be replaced by 
the French present. 


{ “if”? clause—imperfect indicative 
{ present time: 
| main clause—present conditional 
2. Unreal or | 
contrary | { pluperfect indicative or 
| 
| 
| 


“if”? clause — é : 
to fact | pluperfect subjunctive 
, { perfect conditional or 
main clause— 4 , ; 

| pluperfect subjunctive 


past time 





Calling the attention of students to contrast or to similarity 
helps them to remember. Hence the usefulness of statements like 
the following: 


In English all prepositions except “to” are followed by the form in -ing. 
In French all prepositions except “en” are followed by the infinitive. 
How much? or how many? =combien de? 

How much! or how many! =que de! 

How?=comment? How! =que! 


Teachers with ingenuity will, no doubt, think of many more 
outlines and devices. These have been offered merely to give 
examples of what can be done and are by no means exhaustive. 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
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Notes and News 











THE LANGUAGE SITUATION IN PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGES 


Foreign ianguages are taught in practically all of the nine 
hundred sixty-eight high schools in the state of Pennsylvania. 
But in a circular letter sent out from the State Department we 
read: “It is recommended that mathematics beyond the first year 
and all foreign languages be elective. This should not be inter- 
preted to mean that these subjects should be elective in:all the 
curriculums of a given school. The larger schools will be likely 
to include at least an academic curriculum, a commercial curricu- 
lum, a home economics curriculum, and a manual training curricu- 
lum. Each of these curriculums would include as requirements 
subjects belonging to its particular field.” Further on, in speak- 
ing of the smaller schools, expecially the second and third grade 
schools, which can afford only a single curriculum, it is stated: 
“Many of these schools will find it advantageous either to elimi- 
nate foreign language entirely, or to permit students who particu- 
larly desire to do so to carry it as a fifth subject.” In the typical 
curriculums which this letter gives as suggestive types, no foreign 
language is included in the two general curriculums set forth, nor 
in the stenographic, general business, or first vocational curricu- 
lums. In the two typical academic curriculums, foreign language 
receives a place in each of the four years; in the mathematical 
curriculum, chemistry or foreign language is recommended for 
the third year, physics or foreign language for the fourth; and in 
the second vocational curriculum, foreign language or etymology 
is suggested for the first year, and foreign language or economic 
geography for the second year. 

Answers received from fifteen of the more than thirty colleges 
and universities in Pennsylvania, recently addressed by a question- 
naire, disclose the following facts: 

All but one gave instruction last year in French, German, and 
Spanish, the exception being Allegheny College, where German 
was dropped during the war and, in spite of the recommendation 
of the Faculty, has not been restored to its place in the program 
of studies. In some institutions, as Juniata College, Huntingdon, 
there were but two or three students taking German, and in 
coeducational institutions these were exclusively men. At 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, two years of German were re- 
quired up to 1918-19. Now the German classes are small, but 
show an increase. French and Spanish are exceedingly popular 
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now at Muhlenberg both at college and in the extension courses, 
All work in these languages is given by the direct method. Muh- 
lenberg requires Greek and Latin for its A.B. degree, but, as most 
of its men enter the theological seminary, the college thinks they 
need the practical work in French and Spanish. Bryn Mawr, 
Haverford, State, Temple, and Washington and Jefferson gave 
instruction last year also in Italian. State College taught Russian 
too, and the class in that language numbered fifteen, as many 
as were in the class in Italian, which is a junior elective. 

At the majority of the institutions referred to above French 
was the leading modern foreign tongue and Spanish came second. 
Haverford College, however, reports a larger registration for 
German than for Spanish, the number pursuing this latter lan- 
guage being small, no greater than the number pursuing Italian. 
At Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, German held first place, 
about twice as many students taking German as French, which 
held third place. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
only about two per cent of the Lehigh students thronged into the 
Latin classes. At State College Spanish led by two to one nearly, 
but French came second and is improving its standing. At Thiel 
College, in Grenville, German was second in numbers, Spanish 
third; and at Washington and Jefferson, Washington, where 
about half the students take French and a third Latin, about 
a fifth take German, a fifth Italian, and a fifth Spanish. The 
Romance department at Allegheny was last year the largest 
department in the college, when measured in student-hours. 

At least two years of foreign language study in college are 
required for the A.B. degree in all the academic institutions of 
Pennsylvania worthy of the name. Too often, however, students 
are allowed to divide this time between two different languages, 
neither one of which is sometimes a language offered for entrance. 
At Juniata College French is a required subject, and practically 
all the students take it, even those in home economics and the 
‘“‘pre-medic” department.” 

The decrease of interest in German does not seem to have been 
productive of greater numbers registered by college Latin de- 
partments, altho sometimes, as at Lehigh, a slight growth of 
interest in things Roman is detected in the entrance units presented 
by candidates for admission. It is French and more, perhaps, 
Spanish which has gained through the falling off of German. 
As one correspondent says: “Spanish America appears to be the 
engineer’s promised land.”’ Another, sighing for the coming of 
the day when Spanish will hold its place in our curricula for its 
cultural value, writes from a college where there is no engineering 
department: “Incidentally any encouragement of Spanish is 
entirely unnecessary as long as students come from the high school 
with the idea that a vear of Spanish is the onlv thing required to 
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enable them to go to South America and become millionaires in a 
few months.”’ 

Ursinus College, at Collegeville, notices a drifting toward 
vocational courses by the large enrollment in its chemical-biologi- 
cal group. Allegheny and Swarthmore feel also a slight drift from 
language study towards vocational work. At State College, 
where the atmosphere is, naturally, rather vocational, all liberal 
subjects and of course the languages ‘‘get the fag end of time 
and spirit and suffer accordingly.”’ But ‘State has a constantly 
increasing number of really linguistic students.”’ 

The modern language clubs seem some of them to have 
suffered thru the war. Most of the German clubs went into 
retirement in 1917 or 1918. Lehigh is the only institution re- 
porting the existence of a Deutscher Verein. This has sometimes 
given plays for its own membership, but no public performances. 
At Swarthmore, where the registration in French and Spanish 
has been disproportionately large and the duties of the instructors 
in these languages disproportionately heavy, the Cercle francais 
has led a suspended existence, but will be resuscitated in the fall. 
State College has a Cercle frangais and a Centro Cervantes, but 
“not any too active.”” They hope to take a new lease of life 
soon. State has ‘‘parlor plays’’ in foreign tongues. A year ago 
two Spanish plays were given there, and it is hoped to repeat 
the undertaking next year. This last year there were in French 
only dialogues before the class. Allegheny College reports a very 
active French club. Aside from the meetings, its members 
produce a French play each year and have at least one lecture 
in French, usually given by the official lecturer of the Alliance 


francaise. The latter organization has a small but enthusiastic 


chapter in Meadville, which works in fine harmony with Le Petit 
Salon, the college organization. Bryn Mawr supports French 
and Spanish clubs, and French lectures are occasionally given 
under the auspices of the formal organization. The annual 
play presented by Le Cercle francais, the men’s organization at 
the University of Pennsylvania, in conjunction with Le Salon 
francais, the women’s organization, has grown to be an important 
event in the life of Philadelphia. Temple University has a French 
circle also, and has always made a feature of its French plays. 
Ursinus has no French, German, or Spanish club, but its Modern 
Language Group, which holds monthly meetings, takes the place 
of such organizations. Frequently there are features of the pro- 
gram that are rendered in the original tongues. Washington and 
Jefferson College also has no French club, but the students there 
take part sometimes in the exercises of the town’s Alliance frangaise. 

Four French Graduate Scholarships are offered annually at 
Bryn Mawr College to French women. Swarthmore has for 
the last two years maintained two French women Scholars, who 
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have, in addition to carrying on their own work, assisted in the 
French department. State College also had last year two French 
girls. This year it is looking for a girl for a Fellowship. It has 
strangely enough, in its Romance Faculty of fourteen or fifteen, 
no woman instructor. There will be next year a graduate from 
the University of Chile, Santiago, and one trained in graduate 
work at the University of Uruguay, with three years’ educational 
experience in South America. State is planning to strengthen 
the South American side of its work, with reference to trade, 
commerce, and literature. It is developing practical business 
courses rapidly. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Lander MacClintock, who has been for the last three years 
at Swarthmore College, goes to the University of Indiana as 
assistant professor in French. Miss Beatrice Jenkins, daughter 
of Professor T. A. Jenkins, of Chicago, and a graduate of Swarth- 
more, will teach French at Albright College, Myerstown. Profes- 
sor J. M. D. Brown has taken the French and Spanish at Muhlen- 
berg. Professor Brown studied at Grenoble and then traveled on 
foot thru France and Spain. At Ursinus, Professor Baden will 
devote himself exclusively to Spanish and Greek. Assistant 
Professor Fost will give all his time to the German department, 
and M. C. Edouard Roche, of the University of Vermont, has 
been elected professor of French. 

ISABELLE BRONK 


NOTES FROM OHIO 


E. S. Ingraham, Professor of Romance Languages at Ohio 
State University, has resigned from the University to go into 
other work. His place will be filled by Professor Wm. S. Hendrix, 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages at the University of 
Texas, who will have charge of the Spanish work at Ohio State 
University. 


Miss Sara T. Barrows, Assistant Professor of German at 
Ohio State University, for the past year on leave of absence returns 
this fall. During the last year she gave courses on English 
Sounds for Foreigners in the Extension Division of the University 
of California. 


Mr. H. P. Spring, Lecturer at Toronto University, has accepted 
the appointment as Assistant Professor of French at the College 
of Wooster. He fills the place left vacant by the resignation of 
Professor H. G. Behoteguy, who was for thirty years Professor 
of French at Wooster. 
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Miss Luella Kiekhofer, Professor of Romance Languages at 
Mt. Union College, who has been doing post-graduate work at 
Johns Hopkins for the past year and a half will resume her work 
at Mt. Union College this fall. 


Ohio Wesleyan University reports a very large advance enroll- 
ment in French and Spanish both in the beginning and advanced 
classes. 

Mr. Grimm, Professor of Latin, has been transferred to the 
French Department. 

Italian will be offered this year for the first time. 


Lake Erie College has an enthusiastic Cercle Victor Hugo 
which meets monthly. It numbers twenty-five members, all 
advanced students. 

During last year one hundred students studied French, 
twenty Spanish, and two Italian. 


The University of Toledo makes a specialty of lecture courses 
which are open to the general public. Professor Théophile 
Dambac will offer Gambetta, fondateur de la troisitme République; 
Mirabeau et son réle au commencement de la Révolution frangaise; 
Jeanne d’Arc et ce qu’elle personnifie. 

Courses in elementary Italian will be offered this fall. 


Miss May Tweedie of Iowa Wesleyan College has accepted 
the position as Instructor at the University of Akron. She takes 
up her work this fall. 


NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


Miss Sarah P. Sutton, of the department of French, Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma, spent the summer in England and France. 


Professor P. J. Frein, head of the department of Romance 
Languages and Literatures in the University of Washington, 
Seattle, gave three courses in French at Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California, during the summer quarter. The courses 
given by Professor Frein included Advanced Composition, the 
Modern French Drama, and the Short Story, all classes being 
conducted in French. 


Professor G. W. Umphrey, of the department of Spanish in 
the University of Washington, Seattle, and one of the editors of 
Hispania, sailed on June 19th for Panama and South America. 
Professor Umphrey is a special emissary of the Institute of 
International Education, which was established a little over a 
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year ago, and is its first representative toSouth America. He will 
give a series of leciures, covering a period of six months, in the 
principal universities of Peru, Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile, 
with a view to creating a better understanding of the customs 
and ideals of the United States. The lectures will be given in 
Spanish, and will include the following subjects: ‘“‘Pan-American- 
ism,” “‘Americanism in Contemporary Literature,” ‘University 
Life in the United States,’ “The Educational System in the 
United States,” and ‘‘Walt Whitman, a Typically American 
Poet.” 


The Department of Romance Languages of Beloit College gave 
a performance of Labiche and Martin’s La Poudre aux Yeux on 
May 28, 1920. With one exception, the students taking part 
were members of the classes in elementary French. The artistic 
success of the play was due largely to the training of the actors 
by Miss Mary Eleanor Fassaway, of the department. The 
proceeds were devoted to the maintenance of a French orphan. 


Mile Yvonne Tissier, who has spent two years at Beloit College 
as one of the two students assigned to the college by the French 
government, and has received her A.B. degree from that institu- 
tion, will be assistant in French in Beloit College for the coming 
vear. 


Professor Irving Babbitt, of Harvard University, will be one 
of the speakers before the modern language section of the Wiscon- 
sin State Association at the meeting in November. 
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THE CURRICULUM. By FRANKLIN BosBITT. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1918. VIII+295 pp. $1.50. 


As the reviewer is guilty of a sin of omission, he wishes to 
add a brief criticism of the above book to his ‘Literature of Modern 
Language Methodology in America for 1918.’ The fourth con- 
clusion to this article, cf. M. L. J., vol. IV, no. 2, p. 86, reads: 
“Strange to say, outsiders—which means non-Modern Language 
people—are represented by 25 men and women. This might be 
considered an auspicious omen, but it is in truth a dangerous indi- 
cation as several of them are psychologists and educators who seem 
to question the validity of our subject and its present prominent 
place in the scholastic curricula. We must clearly enunciate 
our claims and prove them.”’ 

We have now to add as the twenty-sixth member of that cate- 
gory Mr. Bobbitt, who is Professor of Educational Administration 
in the University of Chicago. Cf. M. L. J., II: i, p. 40. 

‘The Curriculum’ contains a short Preface and six Parts as also 
an Index of three pages. Parts I to V need not be discussed 
here as they fall distinctly into the field of general education. The 
titles indicate fairly well the nature of their contents: Ends and 
processes; Training for occupational efficiency; Education for 
citizenship; Education for physical efficiency; Education for 
leisure occupations. Part VI, however, on Education for social 
intercommunication, pp. 247-289, is of direct concern to us. 
The first chapter on The Mother-Tongue, XIX, pp. 247-254, 
again interests most of all the teacher of English. Hence we shall 
confine our remarks to chapters XX and XXI, on the Training in 
Foreign Languages, pp. 255-281, and on Some Concluding 
Considerations, pp. 282-289. 

Chapter XX has six subdivisions. We are told that foreign 
languages are scarcely needed for occupational efficiency. Bobbitt 
says that the foreign language method is highly expensive in time 
and money (p. 260), and considers the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages justified for strictly professional purposes for perhaps one 
in a thousand. The author holds ‘that men and women of all 
ranks and classes should read, but it is obvious that for effective- 
ness and economy the reading should be in the mother-tongue. 
Unless specifically situated, therefore, there seems to be no 
occupational reason for foreign languages for the millions of 
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workers below the professional ranks,’ p. 261. We grant Mr. 
Bobbitt, with reservations, the correctness of the last statement, 
but we take decided issue with him on his thesis as to the value 
of foreign languages for strictly professional purposes. An 
inquiry among progressive physicians, surgeons, chemists, engi- 
neers, etc., would undoubtedly reveal the onesidedness of the 
author’s judgment. 

That foreign languages are not needed for civic activities 
is the second argument of the writer. He considers the 
mother-tongue sufficient, i. e., the reading of the history and of 
the literature of nations in good English translations. But are the 
foreign histories and their literatures easily accessible in good Eng- 
lish translations? 

We need not dwell upon the third item as to the need of 
foreign languages for family life. No one has seriously offered an 
argument of that sort as a reason for introducing a foreign language 
into the curriculum. : 

The next discussion of ‘Foreign languages and leisure occupa- 
tions’, brings forth a number of interesting points. Mr. Bobbitt 
holds, of course, that foreign language instruction is superfluous 
for occupational or for civic efficiency, and that it is merely one 
form of recreational opportunity. He makes, however, one 
great concession when he says: “Literature in the foreign- 
language often brings a tingling of new and eager interests that is 
less evident when the same literature is received through the routine 
grooves of vernacular habit’’; p. 267. Still this end, viz., real 
reading of foreign literatures cannot in any degree, he thinks, 
justify forcing the language upon the unwilling. Yet who is 
forcing the foreign language upon the student? A survey of the 
flexible programs for graduation from high school, or even from 
college, would reveal a lack of such coercion. 

The positive side of Mr. Bobbitt’s dangerous linguistic- 
methodological contribution now follows, pp. 267-268: Since the 
dominant purpose in learning a foreign language seems to be that 
it shall function as a leisure occupation, or engender recreational 
habits, our teaching should be of the play or interest-driven type. 
We must give the pupils a start in the vocabulary, pronunciation 
(a sad hysteron proteron), fundamental forms, etc., to lead them 
up to attractive reading. There is no longer justification for that 
perverse practice on the part of language teachers of pouncing 
upon the hard spots, the unfamiliar words, the difficult and 
irregular grammatical forms and relationships. But how in the 
world can we with intellectual honesty really teach pronunciation, 
vocabulary, and fundamental forms so as to make them void 
of any difficulty or irregularity? The very genius of any foreign 
language is forsooth totally different from that of English. What 
Mr. Bobbitt means and says more than once is that much of the 
expenditure of money and time in the teaching of foreign languages 
at present is a wanton waste. 
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Again he needlessly pleads for optional study of languages; 
that is the case now in practically all of our high schools. The 
author predicts, however, that a considerable number of our 
pupils will pursue foreign languages as a recreational opportunity 
and experience, provided the reading plan is followed and no 
vexation of spirit is caused. The foreign language best suited to 
such leisure reading in high schools would be French. To 
persons interested in collecting specimens of pseudo-scientific 
procedure, we heartily recommend Mr. Bobbitt’s account of how 
he ascertained, scientifically and objectively ascertained, the respec- 
tive values for the student of today of the various modern lan- 
guages. He counted the titles of the translations from foreign 
languages in Everyman’s Library, and ranked the literatures of 
the world accordingly, for, as he sagaciously observes, since this 
collection is a commercial enterprise, it offers a basis for very defi- 
nite conclusions, You cannot deceive a business man with any 
fine talk about literary values! He knows the real values and 
you have but to count the titles in Everyman’s Library and see 
that he knows! According to these statistics, from the viewpoint 
of literary output, Greek, Russian, Latin or German would follow. 
Pr. 

The fifth question as to whether Foreign languages are needed 
for proficiency in English is, as expected, answered by the author 
in the negative. Latin, French, and Anglo-Saxon may have a 
slight value for spelling and for vocabulary-building. The writer 
goes so far as to say that one can study the etymology of English 
without studying Latin, French, or Anglo-Saxon. If study 
means serious investigation—which is its connotation etymologi- 
cally—then we consider that statement more than specious. 
Incidentally, p. 276, we learn that Mr. Bobbitt has ‘studied’ 
Latin, but no Greek. This weakness betrays itself at times, as 
also the lack of a general foreign language preparation. We 
challenge the extravagant dictum that people who have not 
studied Greek appreciate the etymology of such words as psy- 
chology, theology, pantheon, biography, biology, bibliography, philoso- 
phy, phonograph, etc., about as completely as do people with 
training in Greek. This is absolutely impossible, for to the person 
with no Greek these terms are etymologically meaningless, whereas 
to the initiated each word is a compound of most clearly under- 
stood component factors. 

Again the reviewer disagrees when Professor Bobbitt asserts 
that etymology does not reveal subtle differences of meaning in 
servant, serf, and servitor; or between service and servitude. 

The last topic on ‘Foreign languages needed for humanistic 
experience’ is another attack upon the value of training in the 
classical languages. By implication, modern languages fare a 
trifle better. 
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In the concluding chapter, foreign languages are not even men- 
tioned though by inference they may belong to ‘reading for vision.’ 

‘The Curriculum,’ no doubt, is a rea! contribution to general 
educational theory, see, e.g.,pp.5-7. Unfortunately, Part VI, with 
its special treatise on foreign languages, offers little of constructive 
value though it contains many stimulating suggestions. Once 
more we utter this time-honored warning: videant professores ne 
quid detrimenti capiant usus atque ratio linguarum. 

CARL A. KRAUSE. 

New York 


LEYENDAS HISTORICAS MEXICANAS POR HERIBERTO 
FRIAS. Edited with Vocabulary, Notes and Exercises by 
James Barpitn. The Macmillan Co., 1919, 


The text of the present volume will be of interest to students 
of folk-lore and history and of value to all who find in legends a 
basis for the interpretation of racial and national character. In 
a narrower sense it should be of especial interest to those who wish 
to gain a better understanding of Mexican history, character and 
life. 

The book has called for an extraordinary amount of annotation, 
and the work has been very thoroughly done. A very definite 
policy in regard to introduction, notes, and vocabulary was evi- 
dently formulated in advance, and has been consistently followed 
throughout. 

The text is preceded by a general historical introduction of 
some six pages. Each selection is provided with its own special 
prefatory note. Matters of religion, customs, biography, etc. 
are handled in footnotes. Full information as to the pronuncia- 
tion of Aztec terms, and explanations of difficulties in grammar, 
or of an occasional divergence from Spanish usage, are given 
in the elaborate set of “‘Grammatical Notes” covering some twenty- 
seven pages. Suitable exercises are given at the close of each 
selection. The vocabulary lists common idioms which do not 
demand special comment and appears to be complete. Irregular 
verb forms are not listed, as this book is not intended for beginners. 

The grammatical notes form the most striking feature of the 
editorial work. Hardly a difficulty has been overlooked, and 
some of us would say that much has been unnecessarily included. 
Explanations are very full and really explain. Idioms are trans- 
lated literally as well as put into real English. A pupil having a 
reasonable knowledge of grammatical forms should be able to 
work out a lesson from this book without having to thumb a 
grammar or carry an extra book home, an item of prime importance 
in these days of multiple and exacting student activities. 

It may be here remarked that under the direct method as 
ordinarily followed, pupils frequently do not get a thorough 
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knowledge of forms and syntax. College professors and teachers 
of advanced classes in schools have constantly to struggle against 
this defect in the student’s preliminary training. As a means of 
enabling the student to fill up the gaps in his knowledge of gram- 
mar, as quickly and comfortably as possible, these complete 
grammatical notes deserve the highest commendation. 

Quite often a note is given in order to enable the student to 
follow the course of the story—to recall the thread of the argument. 
Such notes are seldom given in reading texts and are perhaps not 
generally necessary. Here they are called for by the at times 
disjointed rhapsodic style. Their inclusion shows an unusual 
degree of appreciation of a student’s needs. 

Ordinarily the reviewer prefers to widen the scope of the 
vocabulary so as to have only grammatical notes, and to place 
these at the foot of the page. The result of following such a plan 
with the present text would be to have on some pages about 
five lines of text and twenty-five of notes. There can be no 
question as to the wisdom of the plan followed by the editor. 

The editor deserves our praise for giving us so interesting a 
specimen of Mexican literature. He tells all too little of the 
author, who—as even these brief selections show—is a literary 
artist of no mean ability. The book might well have been 
provided with a brief bibliography, for the benefit of those who 
like myself make no pretence of being experts in Mexican history, 
archaeology and religion. 

It is a pleasure to pay tribute to the intelligent and conscien- 
tious care bestowed upon the preparation of this volume. So 
careful a piece of editorial work has seldom come to the attention 
of the reviewer. 

Jor HATHEWAY 


ARGENTINA: LEGEND AND HISTORY. By Garipatpti G. 
B. LaGuARDIA and Crncrnato G. B. LAGUARDIA. Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co, 1920. LVIII+411 pp. 

There is a certain virility and actuality about this book which 
offers a refreshing contrast to the many etiolated epicenes lately 
spawned on the trusting public by the so-called educational press. 

Argentina, with its social, economic development, isa fascinat- 
ing topic, but one hardly within the scope of this JouRNAL. Suffice 
it to say that that young and energetic country, mostly Spanish, 
with a large infusion of Italian blood, is developing on its own 
lines and is now and will be henceforth the most serious rival of the 
United States until Russia, if ever, gets on her own feet again. 
And—the more shame to us—it is a country about which the 
average North-American possesses the most abysmal ignorance. 

This book, in the hands of mature students, say third year of 
high school, will do much to widen the mental horizon. One sees 
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a young and vigorous conglomeration of old-world peoples con- 
quering the vast forces of nature, under strange physical conditions 
hampered by traditions from ancient Rome, yet imbued with 
the most modern ideas of liberty and fraternity tempered with 
sane conceptions of equality. 

The vigorous and picturesque nature of the gaucho is brilliantly 
set forth. Legends, short stories and sketches portray the inti- 
mate life of the people. Ibafiez gives the impressions of a traveller 
approaching for the first time the largest Latin city of the world, 
after a long sea voyage. Gutiérrez depicts the scenes and inci- 
dents of the overland journey from Valparaiso to Buenos Aires. 

The history is well done, and the political science is the best 
of all. One sees the early struggle for independence, the frequent 
lapses into anarchy, the final incorporation into a genuine republi¢, 
like and yet unlike our own in many respects. 

There are two articles in this little book that deserve to be- 
come classics. Ernesto Nelson, discussing “El Congreso de Te- 
cuman,”’ in clear and lucid language, displays a profundity and 
honesty of thought that is as rare as itis impressive. Bartolomé 
Mitre in “‘La Abdicacién de San Martin”’ writes with the practiced 
hand of an editorial expert, with a clearness of vision and an 
impartiality that does justice to one of the noblest and saddest 
episodes of all history. It is but another pathetic instance of the 
ingratitude of a democracy and the recognition, all too late, 
that they had been entertaining an angel unawares. San Martin, 
the Washington of South America, died in poverty and exile— 
probably one of the most remarkable instances in history of pure, 
unselfish patriotism. The book closes with the text of the so-called 
Drago Doctrine, the protest of the Argentine government against 
forcing Venezuela, then under the heel of Castro, to pay her public 
debts to foreign powers. It is an adroit case of special pleading, 
but one cannot help asking what would have been the attitude 
of Argentina if she had been the creditor herself. 

The book is well illustrated, the maps are appropriate, the 
notes illuminating and not too pedagogic, the vocabulary, so far 
as tested, complete. Eccentricities of accent and spelling are less 
common than is the general rule in first editions. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on producing one of the most satisfying 
and appropriate books of the season for young Americans. 

E. L. C. Morse 


SCENES ET RECITS DE LA GRANDE GUERRE. Récis 
Micuaup. D.C. Heath & Co., 1920. 
In this little book Professor Michaud has made an interesting 


addition to the war-text-book literature which is a natural out- 
growth of the long struggle. In form it differs from most of the 
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other books of the type, as it is neither a diary nor a succession of 
descriptive chapters, but a series of letters exchanged chiefly 
between a young French officer, formerly a Harvard student, and 
his American chum. The epistolary form has the advantage of 
breaking up the narrative into short, lively, anecdotal chapters, 
and of giving continuity and sustained interest. As a historical 
document it is not without value, as it contains in full the text 
of some of the speeches and orders of French generals; and, since 
it covers the whole period 1914-18, it serves to show the gradual 
change of sentiment in the United States and its participation in 
the war. The book ends with the advance of the A.E.F. and the 
victory of Chateau Thierry. 

There follows a group of questions on each of the thirty-four 
chapters. These are short, and are probably as interesting as 
such set questions can be. The notes are full and helpful, and 
the vocabulary well made. It seems to me a distinct advantage 
to put before every noun its complete article, /e or /a, and in the 
case of a vowel or ‘‘h’’ mute, the indefinite article, instead of merely 
putting ‘“‘m”’ or “‘f” after the noun. This method solves the mute 
and aspirate “th”? problem neatly. 

I see no reason why Professor Michaud’s book should not find 
a warm welcome among the young people of this generation and 
their teachers. 

ELSIE SCHOBINGER 

The Harvard School, 

Chicago 


A LETTER BOX: SHALL WE HAVE ONE? 


The suggestion has come from several quarters that the 
JourNaL should have a department in which our readers may 
express their views, more or less informally, on the various topics 
brought to their attention by articles in the JoURNAL, by other 
publications, or by their own cogitation and experiences. The 
editors would heartily welcome any such communications and 
would gladly give them space, as a whole or in part, reserving 
only the most necessary editorial privileges. We should, for 
example, be very glad to learn what some of our readers think 
of the article by the late Calvin Thomas in the October issue, 
which undoubtedly opened up a considerable field for discussion; 
to publish comments on the Spanish syllabus printed in this 
number; to learn, informally, what our readers think about 
various professional matters on which they might be glad to 
express themselves in a few paragraphs whereas they would be 
too modest to propose putting their views into an article. 
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We wish to assure our readers that the suggestion of such a 
department meets with the approval of the editors, who expect 
to receive many interesting communications. If you have read 
a book or heard a lecture or made a voyage of professional interest, 
or devised a useful procedure, or discovered the real explanation 
for the objectionable features in entrance examinations, or found 
out how to set and mark examination papers so as to conform to 
some sort of system, ‘‘tell the world” through a letter to the 
JouRNAL, and remember that copy must be on the editor’s desk 
before the first of the month preceding that of publication. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


In requesting a permanent change of address, please give both 
old and new address, As an extra precaution, please notify former 
post office to forward to new address. 


In case of a temporary change of address, i. e. one issue or so, 
the simplest and cheapest way is to ask the former post office to 
forward to the temporary address. 


In case the JouRNAL is sent by mistake to a teacher not a 
subscriber, the proper (and honest) thing to do is simply to mark 
the wrapper REFUSED and return the JourNAL (in the original 
wrapper) to the post office. 


Owing to the totally unexpected number of new subscribers 
(205), we regret that we shall be unable to supply back numbers of 
the issue of October, 1920. 

E. L. C. Morse, Business Manager. 





